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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
DEC IO ‘4g 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


U.S., France, U.K., and U.S.S.R. Urged To Solve Berlin Question 


JOINT COMMUNICATION FROM PRESIDENT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
AND THE SECRETARY-GENERAL '! 


November 13, 1948 
Sir: 

We have the honor to address this communica- 
tion to the chairmen of the delegations of the 
powers signatory to the Moscow agreement of 24 
December 1945, and to request that it be trans- 
mitted to the respective chiefs of government for 
their urgent consideration. 

On Wednesday 3 November 1948 the General 
Assembly of the United Nations sitting in plenary 
session at Paris, unanimously adopted an “appeal 
to the great powers to renew their efforts to com- 
pose their differences and establish a lasting peace”. 

In this resolution the General Assembly declared 
that the disagreement between the great powers 
“in a matter of vital importance to all the United 
Nations is at the present time the cause of the 
deepest anxiety among all of the peoples of the 
world...” and that “the United Nations in 
the performance of its most sacred mission is 
bound to afford its assistance and cooperation in 
the settlement of a situation the continuation of 
which involves grave dangers to international 
peace”. 

The resolution then “recommends the powers 
signatory to the Moscow agreement of 24 Decem- 
ber 1945 and the powers which subsequently ac- 
ceded thereto, to redouble their efforts, in a spirit 
of solidarity and mutual understanding, to secure 
in the briefest possible time the final settlement 
of the war and the conclusion of all the peace settle- 
ments”. 

The representatives of all the powers signatory 
to the Moscow agreement spoke in unqualified 
support of this resolution and voted for it. They 
have accepted the recommendation and the world 
rightly expects them to take active steps toward 
carrying it out without delay. 

We believe the first step is to resolve the Berlin 
question. This case is still pending before the 
Security Council. We believe the history of the 
Security Council’s consideration of this case dem- 
onstrates that it can be solved. 

Every day that the deadlock over Berlin con- 
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tinues the danger to the peace and security of all 
nations continues undiminished. Fear of another 
war is crippling the effort of all nations to repair 
the damage of the last war and return once more 
to the ways of peace. The work of the General 
Assembly and of the United Nations as a whole 
in every field of its endeavor is being delayed and 
undermined. 

It is within the power of the leaders of the 
great nations to which this communication is ad- 
dressed to end this danger to the peace. 

We therefore respectfully urge upon the Gov- 
ernments of France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, signatories to the Moscow declaration, the 
desirability of immediate conversations and of tak- 
ing all other necessary steps toward the solution 
of the Berlin question, thus opening the way to 
a prompt resumption of negotiations for the con- 
clusion of the remaining peace settlements for 
Germany, Austria and Japan. 

We also believe the great powers should lend 
their full and active support to the efforts at 
mediation of the Berlin dispute by the president 
of the Security Council. For ourselves, we stand 
ready to lend all further assistance, such as the 
currency study now being made by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly which seems most helpful 
to the great powers in the solution of the problem. 

We await an early reply to this communication 
in order that the members of the United Nations 
now assembled here in Paris may be informed of 
the progress in the implementation of the General 
Assembly’s unanimous “appeal to the great pow- 
ers to renew their efforts to compose their differ- 
ences and to establish a lasting peace”. 

We have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
servants, 

Hersert V. Evatt, 
President of the General Assembly. 
Trroeve Li, 
Secretary General. 


1 Printed from telegraphic text. 
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TEXT OF THE UNITED STATES REPLY 


[Released to the press November 17] 


Hotel d’Iéna 
Parts, FRANCE 
November 17, 1948 


Dear Sirs: 

I have the honor to transmit the reply which the 
President of the United States has asked me to 
make to your letter of November 13, 1948. 

The Government of the United States endorsed 
the resolution approved by the General Assembly 
on November 3, 1948 with every desire that its end 
and purpose should be accomplished as soon as 
possible in the interest of achieving an early settle- 
ment of issues still outstanding as a result of the 
war and of bringing about a definite peace. The 
Government of the United States wants a solution 
of the Berlin question. It continues to seek such 
a solution through the United Nations. We have 
supported the efforts of the Security Council and 
its President to remove the danger to the peace 
arising from the Soviet blockade of the Western 
Sectors of Berlin. I desire to assure you that this 
remains our course and objective. 

The resolution proposed to the Security Coun- 
cil by the Representatives of Argentina, Belgium, 
Canada, China, Colombia, and Syria was a sincere 
and statesman-like effort to bring about a settle- 
ment. The Government of the United States re- 
mains ready to carry out loyally this resolution and 
stands by its expressed willingness to be guided 
by the principles embodied therein. The resolu- 
tion was accepted by all of the members of the 
Council except the Soviet Union and its member 
republic, the Ukraine. It failed to bring about a 
settlement only because of the Soviet veto. 

The Government of the United States has re- 
peatedly affirmed its readiness to engage in con- 
versations as soon as the Soviet Union has lifted 
the blockade against Berlin so that negotiation 
can take place under conditions free from duress. 
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We again reaffirm this position, which is in accord 
with the resolution proposed by the six members 
of the Security Council. 

The United States did, at the outset, in accord- 
ance with the Charter, resort to direct discussion 
with the Soviet Union. These discussions con- 
tinued until it became apparent that the illegal 
blockade was established by the Soviet Union for 
the purpose of obtaining political objectives to 
which it is not entitled. e therefore referred 
the question to the Security Council as a threat to 
the peace which it still remains. To compromise 
the principle of the Charter that force shall not 
be used for the attainment of national objectives 
would endanger the peace of the world. 

There is a basic issue in relation to Berlin—that 
is whether or not the Soviet Government can be 
permitted to use force, whether by way of blockade, 
or of economic pressures involving currency, credit 
or trade, or otherwise, to deprive the Western 
Powers of participation in the administration of 
Berlin. 

It is a source of deep regret that up to the pres- 
ent, conditions unilaterally imposed have impeded 
the fulfillment of the purposes of the Assembly 
resolution. As has repeatedly been made clear, 
both in direct discussion and before the Security 
Council, the United States is ready to take part 
in the efforts of the Security Council to solve the 
Berlin problem, and to participate in any efforts 
made to meet the fundamental issues inherent in 
this problem which will remove the threat to the 
a and which can be accepted in good faith 
y the parties concerned. 

Since this matter is, as you have noted, on the 
agenda of the Security Council, copies of your 
letter and this reply thereto are being transmitted 
by me to the President of the Security Council. 


Faithfully yours, 
Grorce C. MarsHALL 
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Discussion of the Palestine Situation in Committee I 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP C. JESSUP! 


U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a preliminary 
statement on behalf of my Delegation, reserving 
an opportunity to speak again at a later stage in 
our discussion. We are speaking in response to 
your desire, Mr. Chairman, to get as many views 
before the Committee as early as possible, even 
though we shall not be able to express our final 
views until we have had an opportunity to stud 
the statements made by other delegations and, 
particularly, to study more carefully the resolution 
offered by the Representative of the United 
Kingdom.? 

We seek here in this session of the General As- 
sembly a further step in establishing friendly rela- 
tions among the governments and peoples of the 
Near East. The United States for its part wishes 
to maintain the historic ties of friendship which 
it has had with all these governments and peoples 
and to see them reconcile their differences either 
by direct discussions among themselves or through 
some assistance from the United Nations. 

As we see it, there have been three basic objec- 
tives which underlie the efforts of the United Na- 
tions to find a settlement of the Palestine question. 
They are (1) the establishment and maintenance 
of peace in that area; (2) the early attainment of 
a constructive political settlement which will itself 
contribute to stability, and to economic well-being 
throughout the Middle East; and (3) reconcilia- 
tion between the Arab and Jewish communities in 
matters affecting Palestine. 

The United Nations has exerted itself both 
through the General Assembly and through the 
Security Council to reach these objectives. The 
first notable action taken by the General Assembly 
was the recommendation of November 29, 1947, 
which was based upon the majority report of a 
special committee of the Assembly. My Govern- 
ment supported that recommendation as a fair 
and reasonable settlement of a complicated and 
explosive problem. 

_ When it became apparent that the recommenda- 
tion of November 29, 1947, would not in fact meet 
the situation arising in Palestine upon the termina- 
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tion of the mandate, the General Assembly ap- 
pointed a United Nations mediator to use his good 
offices to promote a peaceful adjustment of the 
future situation of Palestine. The United States 
supported that resolution and had the honor to 
support the nomination of Count Folke Bernadotte 
as the United Nations mediator.* 

That effort of the Assembly is still in process. 
We have before us the progress report of Count 
Bernadotte as well as the oral report to this Com- 
mittee by the acting mediator.* 

Before turning to the progress report of the 
mediator, we should note the strenuous efforts made 
by the Security Council to bring about a truce and 
to prevent the outbreak of violence and bloodshed 
throughout Palestine. 

The Security Council adopted a series of resolu- 
tions the first of which was passed on March 5 * and 
the last of which was adopted on November 16. 
Under these resolutions and specifically those of 
May 297 and July 15,° both Arabs and Jews were 
called upon, first, to cease fire for a period of four 
weeks and then were ordered subsequently to cease 
fire indefinitely. No fighting personnel or war 
materials were to be imported into the Near East. 
On August 19 the Security Council decided, among 
other things, that “No party is entitled to gain 
military or political advantage through violation 
of the truce”. ® 

Under these resolutions the Security Council 
succeeded in establishing conditions of a truce for 
Palestine. Under the subsequent resolution of No- 
vember 16, the Security Council called upon the 
parties to negotiate either directly or through the 


* Made on Nov. 20, 1948, and released to the press on the 
same date. 
* U.N. doc. $/1080, Nov. 16, 1948. 


* U.N. doc. A/516, Nov. 29, 1947. 
“U.N. doc. A/648, Sept. 18, 1948. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1948, p. 517. 
* BuLLeTIN of Mar. 14, 1948, p. 344. 
*Butietin of June 6, 1948, p. 729. 
* Buttetin of July 25, 1948, p. 114. 
° U.N. doc. 8/983, Aug. 20, 1948. 
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acting mediator with a view to the immediate es- 
tablishment of an armistice, including the delinea- 
tion of permanent demarcation lines and such with- 
drawal and reduction of their armed forces as will 
insure the maintenance of the armistice during 
the transition to permanent peace in Palestine. 

No one can seriously doubt that the effort of the 
Security Council to maintain a truce has been ex- 
erted with persistence and with impartiality. On 
some occasions, the action of the Security Council 
appeared disadvantageous to one side, on other 
occasions to another. The main object was to pre- 
vent fighting and in the pursuit of this object the 
Security Council properly took no account of the 
temporary or local advantages which one side or 
the other might have had from a military point 
of view. 

Fighting has in fact occurred but much fighting 
has been stopped. There has not been large-scale 
war in Palestine. Even in the midst of high ten- 
sion and bitter hatred, the parties themselves have 
assisted the Security Council in limiting the scale 
and extent of the fighting. 

These continuous efforts of the Security Council, 
culminating in the declaration of a need for an 
armistice on November 16, opened the way for a 
further constructive effort by this Assembly to- 
ward a lasting political settlement. 

I wish to turn, Mr. Chairman, to the progress 
report of the mediator which is now before us. 
None of us can consider this report without sober 
and grateful reflection upon the services of the 
man who produced it. Count Bernadotte was a 
peacemaker, acting always in the high tradition 
of duty and public service. Courage, patience, and 
perseverance were not the least of his contributions 
to the settlement of the problem before us. He 
traveled the length and breadth of the Near East 
and did all that he could to persuade Arabs and 
Jews to seek the path of peace in the Holy Land. 
He has founded a tradition in these opening years 
of the United Nations which will represent a 
permanent contribution by him to the peace of the 
world. 

My Delegation wishes to express its regard and 
appreciation to his successor, the acting mediator. 
We were particularly interested in his opening 
statement to this Committee on October 15. We 
venture to suggest that all delegates might profit- 
ably refresh their memories of the closing sections 
of his statement. We believe that statement re- 
flected the spirit in which Count Bernadotte ren- 
dered his report and makes valuable suggestions 
about how it can be used to further a final settle- 
ment. 

Dr. Bunche issued a challenge to us all with his 
statement that “It is unthinkable that Arabs and 
Jews should be permitted to resume hostilities 
in Palestine. The threat to the peace of the Mid- 
dle East generally and even to the world from 
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conflict in Palestine is far too great.” This led 
him to insist upon the need for an assurance that 
neither party will again resort to force in order 
to make its views prevail and as a means of gaining 
its objectives. 

The second need to which Dr. Bunche called our 
attention was for the establishment of a General 
Assembly position on certain fundamental politi- 
cal issues with respect to Palestine. I shall not list 
these issues here because they appear in the media- 
tor’s report which is before us. Our present task 
is to consider these issues. We believe there is 
great wisdom, however, in Dr. Bunche’s observa- 
tion that “It would not appear essential in this 
regard that a detailed plan, a blueprint, be devised 
for this purpose. Indeed”, he continued, “any 
such detailed scheme, in view of all the develop- 
ments since last November, and the present situa- 
tion in Palestine, might well be undesirable. 
Assuming always that the parties do not again 
resort to force, it would seem that a somewhat 

neral treatment of the subject which, while mak- 
ing clear the position of the United Nations on 
major issues, would leave to the parties the burden 
of peaceful adjustment, might have great merit”. 

The progress report of the mediator contains 
seven basic premises. My Delegation supports the 
general principles contained in these basic prem- 
ises. e have no doubt but that all present can 
accept the first one, namely, that “Peace must re- 
turn to Palestine and every feasible measure should 
be taken to insure that hostilities will not be re- 
sumed and that harmonious relations between 
Arab and Jew will ultimately be restored.” 

The second basic premise is that “A Jewish state 
called Israel exists in Palestine and there are no 
sound reasons for assuming that it will not con- 
tinue to do so”. This premise was stated even 
more positively by the acting mediator when he 
referred to its “vibrant reality”. The United 
States gave prompt and full recognition to the 
state of Israel. We are confident that Israel and 
its people will continue the remarkable progress 
they have already shown in the firm establish- 
ment of their governmental institutions, in the 
development of their economy, and in the resettle- 
ment and rehabilitation of its immigrants. We 
invite special attention to that portion of the 
statement of the Foreign Minister of the Provi- 
sional Government of Israel in which he asked for 
the admission of Israel to the United Nations. 
The United States looks forward to the admission 
of the state of Israel to the United Nations and to 
its active participation in our work. To this end, 
we hope that the Security Council will be able in 
the near future to recommend Israel as a state duly 
qualified for membership. 

The third basic premise of the mediator was that 
“The boundaries of this new state (meaning Israel) 
must finally be fixed either by formal agreement 
between the parties concerned or failing that, by 
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the United Nations”. This raises a vital and de- 
cisive issue which confronts this Assembly. We 
must decide, among other things, whether we are 
to seek a basis of agreement among the parties or 
whether we shall try to fix boundaries at this ses- 
sion of the Assembly. We shall wish to discuss 
this point at a later stage, but our general view is 
that we must continue to seek further agreement 
between the parties rather than attempt at this 
time to draw specific boundary lines. We are in- 
clined to the view that the Conciliation Commis- 
sion which Count Bernadotte recommended 
should undertake further effort to bring about a 
settlement of bounaeey questions. 

On another point the attitude of my Govern- 
ment is clear. The United States approves the 
claims of the state of Israel to the boundaries set 
forth in the United Nations resolution of Novem- 
ber 29 and considers that modifications thereof 
should be made only if fully acceptable to the 
state of Israel. This means that reductions in 
such territory should be agreed by Israel. If 
Israel desires additions, it would be necessary for 
Israel to offer an appropriate exchange through 
negotiations. 

his brings us to the fourth basic premise of the 
mediator, which stressed the principle of geo- 
graphical homogeneity and integration, applicable 
equally to Arab and Jewish territories. 

We have noted from the statements made be- 
fore this Committee by the representatives of the 
governments nama that none of them is now 
satisfied with the boundaries of the original par- 
tition plan. Count Bernadotte believed that mu- 
tual exchanges could make them more generally 
acceptable and more workable. Clearly, the way 
is open for further consideration of boundaries by 
the parties and by the United Nations. The 
United States believes that the progress report of 
the mediator provides a basis for renewed efforts 
to bring about a peaceful adjustment of differ- 
ences. We hope that by using this report as a 
basis of negotiations, the conflicting claims of the 
parties can be settled. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we shall wish to return 
later to a more detailed consideration of this part 
of our problem, but we believe that an equitable 
and workable boundary adjustment can be found 
which will meet the essential needs of the parties 
and contribute to the peace and development of the 
Near East. 

The fifth basic premise deals with the repatria- 
tion of the refugees who have been driven from 
their homes during the recent disorders in Pales- 
tine. We believe that they should be permitted 
to return to their homes and that adequate com- 
pensation should be arranged for the property of 
those who choose not to return. 
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The sixth basic es is that “the City of Jeru- 


salem, because of its religious and international 
significance and the complexity of interest in- 
volved, should be accorded ial treatment”, 
We accept this premise and will wish to discuss 
later some of the detailed problems which are 
involved. 

The final basic premise deals with international 
responsibility with to guaranties with re- 
spect to boundaries and the maintenance of human 
rights. The practical application of this basic 
premise will require our careful consideration 
since it is obvious that the essential guaranties 
which are involved must be those provided, if 
possible, by the United Nations itself. 

It is not my present purpose, Mr. Chairman, to 
make a detai A review of the specific conclusions 
contained in the mediator’s report. What has 
already been said about the basic premises will 
indicate a general approach which we take toward 
the specific issues discussed in the mediator’s con- 
clusions. 

The United States is in general agreement with 
those conclusions, but I have already called atten- 
tion to certain principles concerning boundaries, 
about which I shall have more to say later. We 
have noted that Mr. Shertok’s statement indicates 
that a workable arrangement for free access 
through the port of Haifa and the airport of 
Lydda might be found. The mediator’s views with 
respect to the disposition of Arab Palestine, to 
arrangements for the city of Jerusalem, to rights 
of access to Jerusalem, to the treatment of the Arab 
refugee problem, to the rights of minorities, and 
to the establishment of a Conciliation Commission 
are, in our view, solid contributions to a settlement. 

Mr. Chairman, my Delegation has studied with 
much interest the draft resolution submitted by 
the United Kingdom. We believe that it contains 
many positive and constructive elements which 
would bring us substantially nearer the solution 
we seek. If we find ourselves unable to accept it 
in all its particulars, because of some of the con- 
siderations we have already mentioned, we shall 
nevertheless continue to give it our careful con- 
sideration. The distinguished Representative of 
the United Kingdom has presented it with an in- 
vitation to amendment, and we might wish to avail 
ourselves of this invitation at a later date. Mean- 
while, Mr. Chairman, we believe it makes a most 
useful contribution to our work and might well be 
considered the basis of our common deliberations. 

In an effort to assist the work of the Committee 
as best we may, we shall try to present more specific 
suggestions without delay; meanwhile, we would 
welcome the views of other delegations, to all of 
which we shall give most attentive interest. 
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Discussion of Armistice Resolution in Security Council 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP C. JESSUP! 


U.S. Deputy Representative in the Security Council 


Mr. President, I should like to address my re- 
marks particularly to the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Delegations of Belgium, Canada, 
and France. The substance of this resolution is 
not futile. It is largely based, as has been noted 
by its sponsors, on the proposals made by the act- 
ing mediator. In our opinion, it is an improve- 
ment upon that original text. The acting 
mediator has himself pointed out that he is not 
wedded to the particular phraseology of the pro- 
posal which he submitted. 

I quite agree with the distinguished Representa- 
tive of France that at least two of the principal 
ponte noted by the Representative of the Soviet 

nion in his amendments to the proposal of the 
acting mediator are met in this joint proposal 
of the three delegations. In our view, the chief 
merit of this proposal is that it looks forward and 
not backward. Its philosophy is that we should no 
longer ask the parties to continue under an uneasy 
truce. This resolution will offer the parties new 
hope. Its adoption should give them new confi- 
dence in the future. 

I would appeal, Mr. President, to the distin- 
guished Representative of Syria to recognize that 
this is progress and not retrogression. It isnot an 
abandonment of Security Council efforts, but a 
continuation of those efforts. As some of the 
previous speakers have pointed out, here is a new 
program, a program of armistice and of negotiated 
peace. It is of the utmost importance to the par- 
ties themselves, to the United Nations, and to all 
members of the United Nations that we should 
now move forward toward the paramount pur- 
pose of securing peace. We should move not 
under the shadow of detrimental warfare but in 
the light of negotiations and discussions. That 
was the United Nations way. 

The adoption of this resolution, Mr. President, 
would also inspire and assist the efforts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly which, as has been noted through 
its First Committee, has today begun the consid- 
eration of the Palestine question. When the fight- 
ing broke out some six months ago, we had to have 
some quick decisions. We had cease-fire orders. 
We moved into a truce. We have adopted a num- 
ber of resolutions relevant to that truce, including 


* Made on Nov. 15, 1948, and released to the press by the 
U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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as our last action that which we took on November 
4. We have found that type of action is not 
enough. . 

The attitude of the United States in regard to 
the truce and to repeated resolutions dealing with 
it has been made very clear. We summarized that 
position on November 4 in this Council. We were 
opposed to the use of force as a means of settle- 
ment of disputes, and we have supported all of the 
steps looking toward a truce, and we will support 
this new proposal which has a like but greater 
purpose. 

I think we must recognize, Mr. President, that 
the Security Council under this resolution would 
be effecting two transitions. In the first place, 
there is a transition from the truce to the armistice, 
and secondly, there is a transition from armistice 
to permanent peace. In regard to the transition 
from truce to armistice, I think this is more than 
a change of words. It marks a change in attitude 
and a change of attitude can produce an actual 
change of facts. 

I am not going to try, Mr. President, to avoid 
speaking very frankly of what seems to me to be 
a very important question which is raised by this 
resolution whieh is placed before us, and that is 
its effect upon the resolution of November 4. I 
should like to recall that paragraph 5 of that reso- 
lution of November 4 contains two subparagraphs. 
Subparagraph (1) refers to withdrawal of forces 
and to provisional lines, which the acting mediator 
is authorized to establish. I repeat, provisional 
lines. The acting mediator in discharge of his re- 
sponsibilities under that subparagraph (1) has 
consulted with the Committee of the Council, also 
appointed by the resolution of November 4. The 
resolution which we are now considering, namely 
that introduced by the three governments, says 
that this resolution is without prejudice to the 
actions of the acting mediator regarding the im- 
plementation of that resolution of November 4. 

As I interpret this resolution, therefore, the ac- 
tion which the acting mediator has taken in de- 
limiting lines in accordance with that subpara- 

raph (1) still stands. Compliance with the reso- 
utions of the Council would require compliance 
with that provision in regard to these provisional 
lines. But, in subparagraph @) of the resolution 
of November 4, the Council also spoke of further 


negotiations. At that time, we suggested that. 
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those further negotiations should be directed to- 
ward the establishment of permanent truce lines 
and neutral or demilitarized zones. The effect of 
this new resolution if adopted by the Council 
would be to suggest a new dodtinn for those ne- 
gotiations. Those negotiations, whether conducted 
directly or through the United Nations acting 
mediator, would have as their purpose not the con- 
tinuation of the truce and the delimitation of truce 
lines, but the delineation of permanent armistice 
demarcation lines. They would have also as their 
purpose such withdrawal of armed forces as will 
insure the maintenance of the armistice during the 
permanent peace in Palestine. In other words, 
they are free to the actual establishment of peace 
in Palestine. 

Because this new resolution, therefore, passing 
from the provisional stage of the truce as it has 
been established by the Security Council to a fur- 
ther stage on the road to peace, because that is 
the intent and purpose and effect of this resolution, 
we find it much more satisfactory than the reso- 
lution tabled by the United Kingdom at our last 
meeting, and we hope very much that the United 
Kingdom will itself find that this new approach 
is a more satisfactory one to that extension of 
the truce which was contemplated by the resolution 
which they have tabled. 

I think it is clear to all of us, Mr. President, that 
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we are not now discussing the actual political 
settlement in Palestine, but I think it is equally 
clear that we could help pave the way to it. No 
one disagrees with the objective of this resolution 
introduced by the three members of the Council. 
Opinions may and do differ as to the best methods 
to use to achieve that objective. For example, the 
distinguished Representative of the Soviet Union 
has suggested an even bolder course, namely, that 
we should move at once into the stage of final peace. 
For our part, we do not feel that it is practicable 
to move immediately into that stage and we do 
think that the intermediate stage of the armistice 
is a feasible and necessary step on the way to the 
final goal. On the other hand, if I have under- 
stood him correctly, the distinguished Representa- 
tive of Syria suggested that we could not take 
this new step forward along the road to peace 
without first perfecting our previous stage of truce. 
I find that also an unacceptable position since I 
believe that the time has come when we must move 
forward out of that truce stage into a more ad- 
vanced and — stage. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the Delegation of the 
United States finds the method proposed in this 
resolution of the three governments a well-con- 
ceived, a just, and a hopeful plan. We shall vote 
for it and we hope that the Security Council will 
adopt it this evening. 


Third Session of the General Conference of UNESCO 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE V. ALLEN’ 


Chairman of the United States Delegation 


In rising to comment, Mr. Chairman, on the re- 
port of the Director General, I beg the indulgence 
of the General Conference for a few remarks con- 
cerning the host country. We Americans feel par- 
ticularly close to Lebanon, though separated phys- 
ically by many miles of i te distance. 

Many thousands of Lebanese have gone to make 
their homes in the United States and in many 
other countries of the Western Hemisphere. They 
have made good citizens and have enriched our 
civilization by their energy, their intelligence, and 
their culture. They have taken especial advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered for themselves 
and their children in the fields of educational and 
cultural development. The intellectuals from 
Beirut and the peasants from the villages of Mount 
Lebanon have alike shown their innate ability for 
personal development of the highest order. 

It is not difficult for those who know this country 
to understand why the individual Lebanese has so 
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a a capacity for mental achievement. The 
ebanese people have never been isolated or in- 
sular in their outlook. From earliest times, they 
were travelers, colonizers, and merchants. They 
instructed the unlettered peoples of the northern 
Mediterranean in the use of the alphabet centuries 
before the silks of Cathay and the spices of the 
Indies began pouring across this land bridge be- 
tween Europe and Asia to make Beirut an entrepdt 
of the world. 

Ever creative in its art and architecture, Leb- 
anon still reveals its ancient contacts with Egypt 
and Arabia on the one hand and with Greece and 
Rome on the other. In the valley between the 
ranges of the Lebanon mountains stands that 
world-famous temple of Baalbek—the place where 


* Made at Beirut, Lebanon, in plenary session on Nov. 19, 
1948, and released to the press on the same date. Mr. 
Allen is Assistant Secretary for public affairs. 
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European motifs in stone were devoted to the Baal, 
or Lord, of Bekaa’ in a synthesis of East and West 
rarely paralleled in any other historic site. Our 
host town, founded as the Roman colony of Bery- 
tus just before the time of Christ, soon became 
famous as the seat of one of the most distinguished 
schools of law in the Roman world. “Lux ex cri- 
ente” and “lex ex occidente” combined to enrich 
the ancient world. 

We in America have seen convincing evidence, 
from the Lebanese who have come to our shores, 
that the modern-day inhabitants of Lebanon re- 
tain that same capacity for great achievement 
which their ancestors so abundantly demonstrated. 
Nor has it been necessary for the people of Lebanon 
to leave their own country to demonstrate these 
capacities. Many of them have taken advantage 
of opportunities for intellectual and cultural ad- 
vancement in schools and institutions in their own 
country. 

I am proud, as an American, that outstanding 
among such schools is the American University at 
Beirut, which for 75 years has provided classrooms 
and instruction not only to Lebanese but to stu- 
dents from every part of the Near and Middle East. 
That institution, I am also proud to proclaim, has 
never been an institution for selttinabon economic 
or cultural imperialism. It has maintained the 
high standards of academic and intellectual free- 
dom which characterize the universities of all 
countries where democracy is practiced and where 
the minds of men are not encased in a strait 
jacket by political dictatorship. 

The fact that a liberal institution such as the 
American University at Beirut has been able to 
continue and to grow through many years of politi- 
cal strife in this area is a tribute to the freedom- 
loving nature of the Lebanese people and to their 
yearning for intellectual development. 

I would be less than fair if I did not pay tribute 
to the contribution which other cultures, notably 
that of France in the field of arts and sciences, 
and Britain in the field of government, have made 
to this part of the world. But my principal con- 
cern is to emphasize not the contribution of 
Europe and America to the Near and Middle East, 
but the reverse. I wish to acknowledge, on behalf 
of the American Delegation, our debt for the con- 
tributions we have received from the Middle East, 
and our recognition of the capacity and possibili- 
ties of this area to contribute much further to the 
advancement of knowledge and the betterment of 
mankind. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization holds its present meeting 
in a land of ancient glory and of future greatness. 
At the moment, this area is unfortunately torn 
with political difficulties of a tragic nature. The 
solution of a specific political problem is not the 
immediate concern of Unzsco. I know not how 
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the present difficulties of this area will be solved. 
But I do know that all of the problems which beset 
the world today will be well on the way to solution 
if the Unesco concept of the essential oneness 
of humanity can be brought nearer to acceptance. 
It is to this task that we at this meeting must 
address ourselves with every ounce of energy and 
7 we possess. 

he General Conference of Unesco meets here 
to discharge its constitutional responsibility for 
determining the main lines of work of the organi- 
zation. But this session of the Conference—and 
every session of the Conference—is more than a 
business meeting. We meet to rededicate ourselves 
to those great principles of intellectual freedom 
and mutual understanding which Unssco’s con- 
stitution proclaims, and on which the advance- 
ment of civilization rests. Unesco _ seeks 
through devotion to these principles to liberate 
humankind from mutual fear and suspicion, and 
to release man’s creative energies for the construc- 
tive arts of peace. On behalf of the Delegation 
of the United States, on behalf of the Government 
and of the people of my country, I wish to affirm 
our unwavering support for Unesco in the 
pursuit of this high aim. 

The members of the U.S. Delegation have read 
with close attention the report of the Director 
General on the work of Unesco during the past 
year. The report will be carefully reviewed by 
the Commissions of this Conference and my ob- 
servations here will therefore be directed to the 
work that lies ahead. 

The Delegation of the United States endorses 
the view of the Executive Board that the program 
of Unesco for 1949 should be a continuation 
with only minor modifications of the program ap- 
proved last year at Mexico City. We should 
strive for a high degree of continuity and con- 
sistency in the program. Moreover, Unesco 
must provide basic services of a continuing charac- 
ter which will not require reaffirmation by suc- 
cessive sessions of the General Conference. At the 
same time we must allow for necessary change and 
growth in the program. We may agree that some 
activities require expansion or redirection; others 
will be terminated or discarded. The newly ap- 
pointed Director General should be given full op- 
portunity to review the existing program and to 
submit his considered proposals at the next ses- 
sion. Accordingly, while at this session we re- 
frain from major changes in the present program 
we may well look to the future and encourage dis- 
cussion of new ideas for the guidance of the Direc- 
tor General and the Executive Board. In this 
connection I am sure we shall wish to give con- 
sideration to the imaginative and provocative 
suggestions made by Dr. Huxley in his report. 

I should like to congratulate Dr. Huxley and 
Dr. Laves on the clarity of the 1949 budget esti- 
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mates. It will be well understood that the United 
States Delegation, like every other delegation, has 
an inescapable responsibility to subject the budget 
to the most careful scrutiny. The — of my 
country wish to be assured that the financial con- 
tributions they are making to international organi- 
zations are expended for projects which are well 
conceived and efficiently executed and which make 
definite contributions to the cause of peace. My 
colleagues and I hope to give that assurance con- 
cerning Unesco in good faith and with sincere 
conviction. The General Conference will do well, 
therefore, to examine with particular care the pro- 
posed increase in the budget of the Organization 
and to ascertain whether certain economies cannot 
be achieved without impairing the effectiveness of 
the program. 

In the view of our Delegation, it is essential that 
Unesco should be able to point to a number of 
concrete and significant accomplishments. The 
report of the Director General gives ample evi- 
dence that the Secretariat has done a great deal of 
work; it is somewhat less convincing that that 
work has yet resulted in concrete accomplishments. 
People generally are not interested nor impressed 
by an account of committee meetings or confer- 
ences that have been held. They are impressed by 
finished jobs. I hope that this Conference will set 
a good example in one matter within its com- 
petence by opening to signature the first con- 
vention which Unegsco has drawn up—the 
convention to facilitate the exchange of visual and 
auditory materials of an educational character. 
It is now two years since this convention was 
drawn up at Paris, and the Director General was 
instructed to circulate it to member countries with 
a view to signature. It is high time we brought 
this matter to a successful conclusion. Our Dele- 
gation considers this to be a critical test of 
Unesco’s ability actually to accomplish a specific 
task. 

I wish also at this point to urge that this Con- 
ference should state precisely and clearly the aim 
and method of each Unesco project. When we 
approve a project, let us inform ourselves how it 
will be carried out and how it will be followed up, 
in order that it may enter into the stream of 
popular action. Let its contribution to peace and 
welfare be clearly understood by us, if we would 
insure that our work be understood and approved 
by our people. 

Unesco draws its strength from its association 
with the United Nations and the other specialized 
agencies, from international voluntary organiza- 
tions, from national commissions and cooperating 
bodies in each member state, and from the millions 
of people who hold Unesco as both a symbol of 
the world society they desire and as an instrument 
for helping them to realize that aspiration. 

The United States Delegation, therefore, be- 
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lieves that it is essential to review relationships 
between Unesco and other international organiza- 
tions. Unesco may immeasurably augment its 
effectiveness by closer cooperation with the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. It must co- 
operate at every stage of planning and of execut- 
ing projects which are of common concern to other 
bodies. I would commend the efforts put forth 
during the past year to work out practical methods 
of cooperation, but I would urge that the General 
Conferences should not fail to review previous 
practice in this matter and to lay down policies for 
the future. 

Alongside the agencies established by govern- 
ments to forward international cooperation are 
the international organizations created by the vol- 
untary efforts of private individuals. Here is 
another field where UNEsco may multiply its effec- 
tiveness many fold by sharing cooperatively its 
responsibilities and opportunities. The General 
Conference and the Executive Board have given 
much thought particularly to Unesco’s financial 
and administrative relationships with interna- 
tional nongovernmental organizations. Nonethe- 
less, these relationships are still governed largely 
by historical accident and vary, without good 
reason, from organization to organization and 
from one department of Unesco to another. The 
United States Delegation believes that in the com- 
ing year Unesco should make a systematic study 
of these organizations in order that a consistent 
policy may be adopted and that Unesco may fully 
utilize their resources for achieving its aims and 
carrying out its program. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear that what 
I have been saying does not refer merely to the 
smooth functioning of administrative machinery. 
I am saying that this program of Unesco which we 
shall approve must always be viewed as one piece 
in a vast program of world-wide cooperative en- 
deavor. We believe that people throughout the 
world want to work together for peace and would 
welcome any opportunity to take part in this 
Unesco program. I urge that all members of this 
Conference, as they sit in commissions and sub- 
commissions, search out opportunities for these 
millions of people to join in this work. 

No article in the constitution of Unesco is of 
more significance than article 7 under which mem- 
ber states undertake to establish national commis- 
sions or national cooperating bodies. The United 
States has proved in its own experience that a 
national commission can be an agency which unites 
the organized forces of labor unions, our farm 
population, religious and civic organizations, to- 
gether with the intellectuals and the savants, in 
the service of Unesco. We have from the first in- 
cluded representatives of such organizations on 
our National Commission. They have been a 
source of great strength. They carry the message 
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of Unesco to every town and county in the country. 
They make insistent demand that we give them 
practical work to do to advance the aims of the 
program of this organization. 

I must admit that we cannot always give a satis- 
factory response to this demand. It is the earn- 
est hope of the Delegation of the United States 
that the program of Unesco will develop steadily 
in the next few years along lines which not merely 
allow, but require, the active participation of the 
people in all lands. We hope, too, that we can 
make a significant start in this direction at this ses- 
sion of the General Conference. 

I draw particular attention to the fact that the 
United States Delegation at the present Confer- 
ence includes advisers from those two great organ- 
izations of labor in the United States, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. We regard adequate la- 
bor representation as an indispensable part of any 
Unesco Delegation from the United States. 

Understanding among peoples means under- 
standing among all the people. Intellectual co- 
operation, in our view, must not be confined to 
cooperation among intellectuals. We must bring 
Unesco to the masses and the masses to UNEsco. 

Members of the Conference—UNnesco, like every 
organ and agency of the United Nations, has a 
heavy obligation to contribute, in its own sphere, 
to the central purpose for which the whole United 
Nations structure was created. This central pur- 
pose is the maintenance of peace and the better- 
ment of mankind. 

Unesco’s role in this general task is a vital one. 
UnsEsco is no¢ a luxury or a side issue, as some ob- 
servers are inclined to believe. I am convinced 
that if Unesco fails, the United Nations itself can- 
not succeed. Uwnesco’s particular task is to bring 
about better human understanding and sympathy 
among all the peoples of the world. I regret pro- 
foundly, as I know you do, that circumstances have 
prevented Unesco from accomplishing more in this 
direction than it has. But I am fully convinced 
that Unesco is one of the principal pillars on 
which a solid United Nations structure must rest. 

I am aware that this view of Ungsco’s impor- 
tance is not universally accepted. Some people, in 
my own country as well as elsewhere, are inclined 
to think that Unesco’s contribution, while desir- 
able, is not essential or even of major importance. 
Some, including persons as devoted to the United 
Nations as you or I, appear genuinely to believe 
that if a sufficiently powerful political and mili- 
tary organization can be built around the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, the question 
whether different peoples understand each other 
or cooperate will not matter very much, since, they 
contend, peace will be maintained by force any- 
way. Many of these self-styled “realists” think 
that we who are concerned with Unesco are wast- 
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ing our time. They believe that understanding 
among widely divergent groups and interests is 
impossible of achievement and that the only effec- 
tive peace machinery is one of force. 

My colleagues and I on the United States Dele- 

ation emphatically reject that thesis. We be- 
ieve that no political or military organization, 
however powerful, can impose a lasting peace un- 
less there exists at the same time a considerable 
measure of mutual understanding and sympathy 
among the peoples of the world. Enough troops 
could not be found to accomplish the task unless 
they were aided by a large number of people of 
good will in whose minds the defenses of peace 
had been constructed. UNesco’s task is to foster 
these defenses of the mind which, once constructed, 
are more potent than all the concrete and steel that 
can ever be poured. 

We believe, furthermore, that despite the present 
outlook the necessary degree of understandin 
among men can be developed and that the vita 
challenge to Unesco can be met. 

We are equally convinced, however, that human 
understanding can be achieved on one, and only 
one, basis—that of democracy. And we mean by 
democracy that body of concepts of human liberty 
and respect for the dignity of the individual per- 
sonality which the world has always meant to us. 
It has been perverted during recent years by totali- 
tarian movements which, in their police-imposed 
dictatorships, are the antithesis of democracy, but 
we do not intend to abandon the word merel 
because others may seek the advantage of its hig 
connotation while destroying it in practice. 

I do not refer, in speaking of democracy, to 
differing concepts or experiments in the production 
of wealth. I am not concerned, for example, with 
the decision of any people that their coal should be 
mined under government rather than private 
ownership, or with any other economic experi- 
ments which a free people may wish to undertake. 
We Americans are attached, by and large, to pri- 
vate enterprise, but if any nation can demonstrate 
a better method than has yet been found for pro- 
ducing wealth and distributing the fruits of a 
man’s labors, the world will make a path to its 
door. Freedom to try new methods is one of the 
essential characteristics of democracy itself. 

What does concern the United States Delegation 
is that human beings everywhere be given full 
freedom either to approve or to criticize ‘the eco- 
nomic system in force or the administration in 
power. Human beings everywhere must enjoy the 
basic rights of free speech. Scientists and scholars 
must retain intellectual freedom to pursue their 
investigations. Creative artists must be free to 
express themselves. Ideas must gain acceptance 
in the free competition of the market place and not 
from the dictates of a governmental bureaucracy. 
Biological principles may no more be controlled 
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by political dictatorship today than the discoveries 
of Galileo could be altered by religious dogma four 
centuries ago. We are prepared, under democ- 
racy, to tolerate every idea except intolerance. 

The conviction of the United States Delegation 
that Unesco can succeed only on the basis of 
intellectual freedom is founded not on theory but 
on hard and bitter experience. Efforts were made, 
following the First World War, to achieve co- 
operation among the intellectual leaders of the 
world, and machinery was set up to accomplish 
this purpose. High hopes arose for its success. 
Gradually, with the suppression of thought by the 
Nazi and Fascist authorities, cooperation and 
understanding with scholars and scientists under 
these regimes grew progressively more difficult 
until it finally became impossible. 

After the Second World War, UNeEsco was 
established for the similar but broader purpose 
of achieving cooperation and understanding 
among all peoples. Its doors have always been 
open and will always remain open to those who 
subscribe to its purposes. Its success will depend 
upon the number of doors Unesco can keep 
open to the free flow of thought and expression 
throughout the world. 

Despite the varying degrees with which democ- 
racy is practiced in the world (and my countrymen 
make no claims to Utopia in this respect) , UNEsco 
must continue to strive diligently to bring all 
peoples together and to reduce the tensions con- 
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ducive to war. We regard the condition of the 
world today not as a cause for despair, but as a 
challenge, to Unesco. Large numbers of govern- 
ments and peoples are willing to cooperate, 
through Unesco, on the basis of the democratic 
principles which motivate its Charter, and prog- 
ress can be made, with steadfastness and courage, 
in bringing closer together minds which are now 
poisoned with hatred through misunderstanding. 

But the minds of men in which the defenses of 
peace are built must be free minds. The human 
intellect will not be chained, and those who attempt 
it today are sowing the wind as recklessly as all 
tyrants who have tried it since the world began. It 
is strangely difficult for some people to understand 
this simple truth of history, but we of Unesco 
should. We are the one agency of U.N. where this 
principle must be most clearly manifest. The 
future progress of Unesco, the United States Dele- 
gation is convinced, lies along the path of freedom. 
Any other road leads to certain and dismal failure. 
Present-day quarrels are caused by bigotry and 
ignorance, and are fostered by governments which 
tell their people what they must believe and isolate 
them against other ideas. The free flow of ideas 
is our only salvation and Unesco was created to 
bring this about. 

Let the mind of man be free, and it will soar to 
undreamed heights of majesty. Let people under- 
stand each other and they will create a world order 
of peace and human betterment. 
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The United States and the United Nations 


November 19-26 


Trade Discrimination 


An effort by Poland to get the General Assembly 
to condemn political use of “international trade 
discrimination” was defeated in the plenary ses- 
sion of November 26 by a vote of 33 to 6, with 8 
abstentions. Only the Soviet Union and the other 
Eastern European nations cast affirmative votes 
for the resolution, which was aimed at discredit- 
ing the European Recovery Program. 

In arguing for the resolution, identical to one 
recently defeated also in the Assembly’s Economic 
and Financial Committee, the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia alleged that the United States 
discriminates against Eastern Europe in its allo- 
cation of export commodities and is attempting 
through the Err to prevent the growth of East- 
West European trade. 

Willard Thorp, United States Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for economic affairs and alternate 
delegate to the Assembly, branded the Polish 
charges “highly inaccurate”. He explained that 
such controls as the United States still maintains 
over exports “are administered to achieve equita- 
ble distribution of commodities in short supply, 
to make effective our efforts to assist Erp, and in 
the interest of our national security”. 

Recalling Soviet-bloc attacks on Erp in the Eco- 
nomic Committee, Mr. Thorp commented that 
Erp results “are already so evident, its promise so 
great, that those countries which more or less 
voluntarily decided not to join this cooperative 
effort seem increasingly compelled to explain over 
and over again their constantly changing reasons 
for their nonparticipation. At the same time, 
they complain increasingly that they cannot share 
the benefits of this cooperation, that they too can- 
not enjoy some of the assistance from the United 
States (called ‘enslavement’ in their new termi- 
nology) which they simultaneously attack and 
envy’. 

He accused Poland of trying to gain acceptance 
of “new concepts of what constitutes nondiscrimi- 
nation in international trade” in direct conflict 
with those adopted by 50 nations in framing the 
Havana Charter for proposed International Trade 
Organization. What Poland was really seeking, 
Mr. Thorp asserted, was “approval of narrow bilat- 
eralism in all international trade and rejection of 
the multilateralism which alone can assure true 
equality among all nations large and small. If 
the United States or any other country wished to 
practice discrimination, whether for political or 
other purposes, then the clearly indicated course 
would be for it to base all its trade relations on 
bilateralism, for by that means trade pressures 
can be most easily applied”. 
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Four Power Currency Control in Berlin 


The United States, Great Britain, and France 
feel that Four Power control of Berlin’s currency 
will be difficult to exercise in a city in which the 
a unified municipal administration under 

our Power supervision is not fully functionin 
at present and is indeed being rapidly diminish 

This feeling was expressed in the Western 
— joint reply to Security Council President 

uan A. Bramuglia’s questionnaire to the four 
occupying powers on how quadripartite control 
of Berlin’s tangled currency might be achieved, 
Mr. Bramuglia made the Western nations’ reply 
public on November 26 along with the Soviet 
answer to the questionnaire. 

“The representatives of the Western powers are 
anxious to provide all possible assistance in your 
examination of the Berlin currency problem”, the 
joint reply notified Mr. Bramuglia. “They are 
continuing their study of possible solutions in the 
light of current developments in Berlin. If you 
or your colleagues desire to enter into technical 
discussion on the details to be worked out, our 
experts will be at your disposal.” 


The answers to President Bramuglia’s questions 
were as follows: 


Question 1: “What organizations will exercise 
the quadripartite control of the financial arrange- 
ments on behalf of the four occupying powers?” 

Western powers and the U.S.S.R. agree that a 
financial commission composed of representatives 
of the four Military Governors should be estab- 
lished. The West added that the commission 
should be responsible to the Military Governors. 

Question 2: “What will be the functions of 
these quadripartite control organizations?” 

The Western powers listed six functions: To 
control money, credit, and banking matters; to 
control banking and credit institutions to assure 
adequate, uniform facilities throughout Berlin 
without discrimination; to supervise and control 
the arrangements for introduction and continued 
use of the East mark as Berlin’s sole currency; to 
supervise and control the Berlin government’s 
fiscal policies and budgetary arrangements; to 
supervise and control the East mark’s introduction 
as the sole currency and withdrawal of the West- 
ern B mark from circulation in Berlin; to super- 
vise and control issuance of import and export 
licenses by the Magistrat. 

The Soviets replied only that the commission 
should exercise functions envisaged in an agree- 
ment reached at Moscow on August 30 between 
Western envoys and Soviet leaders. (The direc- 
tive never was placed in effect because the Soviet 
Military Governor in Berlin insisted on preempt- 
ing authority which was not provided for in the 
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Moscow agreement, — control of the air- 
lift operated by the United States and Great 
Britain.) 

Question 3: “Over what operations and in what 
area will the quadripartite control be exercised?” 

The West answered that quadripartite control 
should cover all operations mentioned in the reply 
to question 2 and also cover the issuing bank’s 
operations pertaining to the East mark’s introduc- 
tion and use as Berlin’s sole currency. 

The Soviet Union replied that the commission 
should insure that there be no discrimination 
in the exchange of Western marks, equal treatment 
and accessibility to banking and credit facilities 
in all sectors of Berlin, observance of guaranties 
envisaged in the August 30 directive, maintenance 
of net balance of trade between Berlin and the 
Western. zones and third countries, and provision 
of sufficient currency for budgetary purposes and 
for occupation costs, and also the balancing of 
the Berlin budget. 

Question 4: “What is the exact working of the 
directive that must be issued to bring the quadri- 
partite control into operation ?” 

The West said the four Military Governors 
should issue the necessary legislation, explainin 
that “in the absence of sufficient agreement wi 
the Soviet Government upon the content of this 
legislation, the Western powers have not at this 
time attempted to draft it in detail”. 

The U.S.S.R. said the wording should corre- 
spond to the August 30 directive. 

Question 5: “How will trade between Berlin 
and the Western zones and third countries be con- 
trolled, including the issuance of import and ex- 
port licenses?” 

The Western powers replied that they “should 
be able freely to import food and fuel into their 
sectors of Berlin in fulfilment of their responsi- 
bilities for the health and welfare of the popula- 
tion, and should control the proceeds of the sale 
in Berlin of these imports”. They added that 
other trade should be conducted in accordance 
with licenses issued by the Magistrat. “The Soviet 
authorities would automatically grant transit li- 
censes through the Soviet zone in respect of such 
trade”, they wrote. 

The Soviet answer asserted that the proposed 
quadripartite commission should control trade 
and “should also issue licenses for the import and 
export of goods on the basis of observance of the 
net balance, excluding the deliveries of food, fuel, 
and electric power intended to supply the Berlin 
population in the form of aid”. 


Palestine 

The General Assembly Political Committee on 
November 16 named an informal working group 
to report on points of similarity in the various 
resolutions aimed at a political settlement in Pal- 
estine which are now before it. In the group are 
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delegates of U.S., U.K., Australia, Colombia, 
Poland, Guatemala, Syria, and the Soviet Union. 

The Committee, in adjournment until Novem- 
ber 27, plans to resume the Palestine debate when 
the working group produces a paper “on which 
intelligent dnadien can continue”. 

Under consideration now are five separate pro- 
posals submitted by the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, Colombia, Poland, and the Soviet Union. 
In addition, the United States has submitted a 
series of amendments altering the original British 
text, and the United Kingdom has come forward 
with a revised plan designed to meet some of the 
U.S. suggestions. Guatemala also introduced an 
amendment to a U.S. amendment. 

Three of the proposed resolutions—those of the 
United rm an Colombia, and Australia—call 
for establishment of a conciliation commission 
charged with working out a permanent settlement. 
The United States, in its amendments, supported 
this move, urging that the commission be given 
wide latitude in direct mediation of the Palestine 
dispute. 

Other binge a pe changes in the original 
British text would eliminate consideration of the 
report of the late Count Folke Bernadotte as the 
only basis for settlement, emphasizing that both 
the Assembly partition plan advanced last year 
and the mediator’s proposals offer useful guides 
for a negotiated agreement between Israel and 
her neighbors. 

Acting mediator Ralph Bunche transmitted to 
the Security Council and to the Arab Govern- 
ments an Israeli letter accepting the Council’s No- 
vember 16 resolution calling for armistice talks. 
The Israeli Government expressed a preference 
for direct negotiations with the Arabs, to begin 
as soon as possible, but said if this is impracticable, 
it is prepared to negotiate through U.N. inter- 
mediaries. Dr. Bunche said that pt had re- 
fused to talk peace either directly or indirectly 
until Israeli forces withdraw to the positions they 
occupied on October 14, the date when they 
launched a successful drive to win control ‘of the 
Negev desert. Other Arab states have not replied. 

The revised British proposal would authorize 
the projected commission to consider any terri- 
torial settlement “mutually acceptable to the 
parties”, and suggests that delimitation of fron- 
tiers take into consideration both the original 
Palestine partition resolution and the Bernadotte 
report. However, it calls for a General Assembly 
endorsement of “the specific conclusions” of the 
mediator as “providing a practical means of giv- 
ing effect to the principles” of the partition 
resolution. 

The Bernadotte report would require the Jews 
to give up the southern Negev desert area in ex- 
change for all of Galilee. The partition plan 
would have awarded Israel the Negev, and as- 
signed Western Galilee to an Arab state. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


The Eighteenth International Geological Congress 


BY ELIOT BLACKWELDER 


After having been postponed for eight years, 
because of World War II, the Eighteenth Inter- 
national Geological Congress met at London, from 
August 7 to September 19, 1948. For the past 70 
years the geologists of the world have been holding 
such conferences at periodic intervals. The first 
of these meetings was at Paris in 1878, and the 
seventeenth at Moscow in 1937. 

Each of the Geological Congresses is a unit, hav- 
ing only slender ties with the others. The initia- 
tive usually comes from a geological society or 
survey bureau of a particular country. The geol- 
ogists request their own government to extend an 
official invitation to the Congress to hold its next 
meeting in their country. After the acceptance of 
such an invitation, the local geologists form a gen- 
eral organizing committee, which is widely repre- 
sentative of all the geologists and members of 
closely related professions in the country. This 
committee then sets up a practical organization to 
prepare for the Congress, to conduct it, and to 
issue its reports. Invitations are sent out by the 
host government to other countries, as well as to 
universities and other scientific institutions, asking 
them to appoint delegates tothe Congress. At the 
opening meeting of the Congress these delegates 
meet under the chairmanship of the president of 
the preceding Congress or his representative and 
elect officers for the current session. Membership 
in the Congress is open to all geologists and to 
workers in related fields sufficiently interested to 
attend. 

The formal meetings of the Eighteenth Congress 
occupied the last seven days in August 1948. Out 
of the 1,756 registered members, more than 1,400 
actually attended the sessions. Among them were 
delegates from 57 countries, representing also 290 
universities and other scientific institutions. 
Japan was represented by a geologist from the Su- 
preme Commander for Allied Powers, and Ger- 
many (British zone) by two eminent German geol- 
ogists, whose attendance was arranged by British 
geological organizations. Of the 124 members 
registered from the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, seven came to the Congress—all official 
delegates of the Soviet Government. Next to the 
United Kingdom contingent, the largest was the 
73-man group from the United States. The num- 


ber would have. been greater but for the difficulty 
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of obtaining transportation. Unfortunately, the 
American delegation did not include the leading 
officers of the United States Geological Survey or 
the Geological Society of America, who were un- 
able toattend. Incontrast to previous Congresses, 
the representation from such geologically impor- 
tant countries as Germany, Austria, and Finland 
was very small. This was due largely to cur- 
rency and travel restrictions. In spite of such 
difficulties, however, there were several delegates 
from China and India and even one from Burma. 

In order to facilitate the presentation of nearly 
400 technical papers, the meetings at London were 
divided into 12 sections, which met in the Royal 
College of Science, the Royal School of Mines, and 
the Royal Geographical Society, all of which were 
near the Congress headquarters at the Geological 
Survey building at South Kensington. The sec- 
tions dealt with such subjects as the geology of the 
sea bottom, the geology and ore deposits of lead 
and zinc, the chemistry of the earth, the geology 
of petroleum, and the effects of earth movements 
on organic evolution. 

To consider special problems there were various 
standing commissions and temporary committees 
which held meetings, reviewing the progress made 
in correspondence since the last Congress and lay- 
ing plans for carrying on their work during the 
interim until the next Congress. Some of the com- 
missions made reports and recommendations to 
the Council. One of them is working on the prepa- 
rations of a geological map of the world, another 
on the geological aspects of the early history of 
man, and others on still more specialized subjects. 
One of the temporary committees considered ways 
and means of reviving one of several journals of 
geomorphology, all of which had ceased publica- 
tion as a result of the war. 

Before and after the meetings at London most of 
the members took advantage of the numerous ex- 
cursions which had been arranged under the guid- 
ance of local experts in the various localities. The 
British Isles are a classic area for the geologist, 
since much of the early development of the science 
took place there; and it is also a region of unusual 
geologic interest. Some of the excursions took the 
members to Scotland; others to southern England, 
the Lake District, Wales, Ireland, and other dis- 
tricts. The excursions had been carefully planned 
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in advance, and the participants were supplied 
with special maps and printed guide books. The 
fruitful discussions of geologic problems in the 
field were, as always, one of the most profitable 
parts of the Congress. The opportunities cov- 
ered many aspects of geology from the very ancient 
rocks of northern Scotland to the Pleistocene for- 
mations along the Norfolk coast and their close 
link with archeology. 

A proposal to establish an International Union 
of Geology under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (Unesco) was vigorously debated but 
finally deferred until the next Congress. 

In response to an invitation from the French 
Government, the next Congress is scheduled to be 
held at Algiers. While the Nineteenth Congress 
is unlikely to be as large as the one at London, it 
may be very instructive to geologists, especially 
those who are interested in the more arid regions. 

Within the next year or two the Eighteenth Con- 
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gress will issue to its members one or more volumes 
of reports, or the papers presented at the 
Congress. There will also be a special volume on 
the geology and ores of lead and zinc that should 
be timely in view of the critical shortage of these 
metals which now faces the industrial world, for 
the present supplies seem unlikely to last more than 
a quarter of a century. 

The utility of such conferences as the Interna- 
tional Geological Congress are plain enough to 
scientists in general. For the progress of geology 
it is necessary that geologists of the whole world 
meet from time to time to learn what they sever- 
ally have been doing and to discuss their results. 
It is important that geologists be acquainted with 
each other so that they can better evaluate their 
own contributions. It is not the main purpose of 
the Congress to reach decisions on policies or scien- 
tific questions, but rather to promote the inter- 
change of facts and ideas, which in turn makes for 
general progress, 


Conservation of Fishery Resources in Northwest Atlantic To Be Discussed 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 15 that in view of the serious depletion of cer- 
tain commercially important species of fish in the 
Northwest Atlantic, an international conference 
will be convened by this Government in Washing- 
ton on January 26, 1949, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the development of means for formal in- 
ternational cooperation in the investigation and, 
where necessary, the conservation of the fishery 
resources in question. 

As a result of an informal approach to various 
governments to determine the extent of current 
international interest in the fisheries of the North- 
west Atlantic, invitations to participate at the 
January conference have been issued to the fol- 
lowing countries: Canada, Denmark, France, Ice- 
land, Italy, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom. 

In its consideration of the need for international 
cooperative action, this Government has, of course, 
been particularly interested in the condition of 
those species in the Northwest Atlantic area fished 
by United States nationals. The backbone of the 
New England fishing industry is the otter-trawl 
fishery. This fishery brings to port the various 
species of very valuable bottom-living fishes. At 
the present time, the stocks of these species on the 
New England banks are at a relatively low average 
level of abundance. 
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The abundance of marketable-sized haddock is 
now at an all-time low. In an effort to continue 
bringing in haddock to satisfy the large demand, 
the industry has been forced to resort to fishing for 
immature and baby fish. This development is ex- 
tremely unfortunate, for although admittedly it is 
increasing the present catch to a certain extent, it is 
seriously decreasing the potential production of 
this fishery. 

Fishing for rosefish has been very heavy in re- 
cent years, and the abundance of this fish has been 
gradually reduced to the point where United 
States vessels have to steam much farther from 
port in order to find commercial quantities. Ten 
years ago, even five years ago, the bulk of the catch 
of rosefish was taken within 150 miles of Glouces- 
ter and Boston, in the Gulf of Maine and South 
Channel. Now many vessels are forced to travel 
to Sable Island and Banquero Bank, 500 to 600 
miles from port, in order to return with a payload. 

Catches of halibut have gradually dwindled 
through the years until today they constitute an 
insignificant quantity. The catches of cod from 
the New England banks are likewise reduced and 
accordingly an increasing number of lengthy and 
expensive trips to the Nova Scotian banks have 
become necessary. 

The general scarcity of groundfish on the New 
England banks has not been disastrous to the fish- 
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ing industry only because of the very high prices 
being paid for fish since the end of the war. 
Should a more bountiful supply of meat cause the 
price of fish to drop, the value of the United States 
groundfish landings, if they remain at the present 
low level, may be so small as to have a serious finan- 
cial effect upon the domestic industry. 

The United States otter-traw] fleet is at present 
larger than at any other time in history and, with 
protein food so much in demand, indications are 
that it will become even larger. In addition, the 
fleets of many foreign countries are rapidly ex- 
panding operations in an attempt to satisfy the 
great world food demand. The North Sea and 
other important European fishing areas have 
apparently become depleted to such an extent that 
they produce only a fraction of former poundages. 
It is possible that the depletion of European banks 
will result in a shift in the operations of man 
European vessels to the Northwest Atlantic. Wit 
the expected heavy exploitation of the fisheries of 
the Northwest Atlantic, the question of maintain- 
ing the highest possible level of productivity be- 
comes increasingly important and urgent. The 
present scarcity of fish on the New England banks, 
and the probable increase in fishing pressure by 
our own and by foreign vessels, indicates the ex- 
treme value of providing means for determining if 
the decline of the fisheries can be stopped and if 
production can be increased in the future. For 
example, our fishery biologists are certain that the 
protection of small haddock would substantially 
increase the future landings. 

A great deal of research would of course be neces- 
a to find out how other increases, for haddock 
and for other species, could be obtained. Te put 
into effect any changes which, as a result of such 
research, are found to be useful in increasing the 
production of these fisheries, some sort of regula- 
tion would be necessary inasmuch as voluntary 
changes have little chance of success. 

The off-shore fishing banks of the Northwestern 
Atlantic are fished by nationals of many countries 
besides the United States, Thus, if the various 
New av oe States, or the Federal Government, 
regulated the fishing methods to be used by United 
States fishermen, while the other countries were 
free to use whatever methods they wished, little 
help would be afforded the fisheries. Regula 
tions, therefore, must be put into effect by agree- 
ment of the various countries who, at present and 
in the future, fish the banks of the Northwest 
Atlantic. 

Scientific study of these fisheries, a prerequisite 
to any regulations, would also be undertaken best 
on an international scale, with a pooling of scien- 
tific facilities and the knowledge of fishery experts 
of all the interested countries. 


*Not printed. For text of the draft convention see at- 
tachment to Department of State press release no. 901 of 
Nov. 10,1948, _ . 
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It is emphasized that the purpose of any regu- 
lations which might grow out of scientific study 
following an international fisheries agreement 
would be to increase the sustained production of 
these fisheries. It is not contemplated that any 
regulation would be recommended without ade- 
quate scientific evidence proving that the proposed 
measure will actually serve that purpose. 

International interest in certain fisheries of the 
North Atlantic Ocean is evidenced by the fact that 
for centuries the nationals of North American and 
western and southern European countries have 
fished portions of this important area. As a re- 
sult of such interest, a number of treaties dealing 
with accessory rights on shore and in adjacent 
waters have been developed and adjusted from 
time to time over the years. Until recently, how- 
ever, consideration was not given to the desirability 
of formal international cooperation in the con- 
servation and development of the fishery resources, 

The increasing recognition of the seriousness of 
the existing and potential depletion of commer- 
cially important species of fish in the North At- 
lantic resulted in an international conference in 
London in 1937. It was at that time considered 
feasible to treat the entire North Atlantic as a 
single conservation unit. The international con- 
vention for the regulation of meshes of fishing nets 
and the Size limits of fish which was concluded at 
this conference was accordingly designed to apply 
to the entire North Atlantic. 

The 1937 convention did not enter into force and 
the British Government, therefore, convened other 
international conferences in London in October 
1943 and April 1946 to reconsider this general 
problem. The United States was represented by 
an observer delegation at these international over- 
fishing conferences. After discussions with the 
other states contiguous to the Northwest Atlantic, 
the United States suggested that there were ac- 
tually two areas in the North Atlantic which were 
readily separable because of the nationals con- 
cerned and the a involved. It was there- 
fore proposed that consideration be given to the 
desirability of separate treatment for the North- 
east and Northwest Atlantic. The agreement of 
the 1946 conference to this concept is evidenced by 
the fact that the convention which resulted from 
the work of the conference set the western bound- 
ary of the convention area at 42 degrees west lon- 
gitude. 

Since it has been agreed that it would be prefer- 
able to give separate consideration to the North- 
west Atlantic, the United States Government, after 
consultations with the interested States of the 
United States and the New England fishing in- 
dustry, has prepared a draft convention for use at 
the forthcoming conference. The draft conven- 
tion will be used only as a basis for discussion, and 
does not necessarily represent the position to be 
taken by this Government at the conference, 
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Ninth International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 


The Ninth International Exhibition of Cine- 
matographic Art was held at Venice August 19- 
September 4, 1948. 

This exhibition, the Festival of Music, and the 
Festival of the Theatre composed the “Biennale 
of Venice” for 1948 and were under the patronage 
of the Italian Government. The purpose of the 
exhibition was to give public acknowledgment to 
those films which testify to a genuine effort toward 
progress in this field as a means of artistic expres- 
sion and the spread of culture between nations. 

Chester A. Lindstrom, Chief of the Motion Pic- 
ture Service, Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, represented this Government at the 
exhibition. The United States sent 24 specialized 
nontheatrical films for display, 11 of which were 
U. S. Government films. Other films were sent 
by the American Motion Picture Association. 

Twenty nations took part in .the exhibition: 
Austria, Argentina, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, India, Israel, Italy, 
Mexico, Morocco, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Free Territory of 
Trieste, the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Although the United States submitted only 
about 5 percent of the specialized films, it received 
about 8 percent of the awards. These awards 
were made by a jury composed of leading artists, 
critics, and journalists selected by the president of 
the Biennale from among Italian nationals and 
persons in no way connected with the production 
or exploitation of motion pictures. 

Silver medals were awarded to Naval Photog- 
raphy in Science (Navy) and Hurricane Circuit 
Sere The United States won the second and 
third International Grand Prix with The Fugitive 
by John Ford and Louisiana Story by Robert J. 
Flaherty. The Grand Prix for musical score went 
to Max R. Steiner of the United States for his work 
in 7'reasure of Sierra Madre. David O. Selznick’s 
Duel in the Sun won the “Coppa Cinecitta” (Movie 
City Cup) without specification. Walt Disney’s 
Melody Time and Frenchman Paul Grimault’s 
Le Petit Soldat tied for the best cartoon. 

During the exhibition, the United States Dele- 
gate requested a meeting of the various foreign 
representatives to discuss and formulate recom- 
mendations for the future guidance of exhibition 
authorities in setting up film categories. Prior 
to the meeting, the United Kingdom and the 
United States Representatives drew up a set of 
suggested rules and regulations, and at the meeting 
these suggestions were presented and, with some 
additions and modifications, were adopted. 
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The categories, as moved on and adopted are: 


(1) education (instructional teachers’ films for 
classroom use, and informational background 
films); (2) medical films (including teaching 
and research films); (3) scientific ‘films (for 
higher education or research) ; (4) propaganda 
films (including industrially sponsored films) ; 
(5) entertainment films (made specifically for 
children) ; and (6) art films (films of a cultural 
type on music, art, literature, and drama). 


U.S. Delegation to Preparatory Committee 
Meeting of IMCO 


On November 19 the Department of State an- 
nounced that Huntington T. Morse, Special As- 
sistant to the Commission, United States Maritime 
Commission, has been named United States Dele- 
to the second meeting of the Preparatory 

ommittee of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (Imco), scheduled to 
open at Lake Success, New York, November 30, 
1948. John W. Mann, Assistant Shipping Ad- 
viser, Department of State, has been named alter- 
nate, and John M. Cates, Jr., Division of United 
Nations Economic and Social Affairs, Department 
of State, will serve as adviser. 

Delegates from the following 12 member coun- 
tries of the Preparatory Committee are expected to 
attend: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Greece, India, the Netherlands, Norway, 
iru the United Kingdom, and the United 

tates. 

The Committee was established to function until 
the convention on the International Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization comes into force. The con- 
vention was drawn up at the United Nations Mari- 
time Conference at Geneva, February-March, 1948, 
to which 32 governments sent representatives. It 
will come into force when ratified by 21 countries, 
7 of which must have at least one million gross tons 
of shipping each. President Truman has trans- 
mitted the convention to the Senate with a view 
to United States ratification. 

The agenda for the second session of the Pre- 
paratory Committee includes administrative and 
budgetary problems, the planning of a program 
for the implementation of the Committee’s func- 
tions, and discussion of the draft agreement be- 
tween the United Nations andthe Imco. The first 
meeting of the Preparatory Committee was held 
at Geneva, March 1, immediately following the 
Conference which drew up the maritime con- 
vention. 
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Helping the World To Know Us Better 


BY HOWLAND H. SARGEANT‘ 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


“How can American education best promote 
international understanding?” is no ordinary 
query. It is a challenge to every one of us who 
believes in the vital role American education must 
play in the struggle to assure a free and democratic 
world. This isa subject which is receiving a great 
deal of careful—and I might say prayerful—atten- 
tion in Washington. The United States Govern- 
ment is currently engaged in one of the most 
absorbing and exacting tasks in our history, the 
task of decisively defeating a powerful effort to 
destroy our way of life and at the same time pre- 
serving the peace of the world. It is because we 
hope, despite all the difficulties and dangers, to win 
this all-important struggle by peaceful means that 
education is one of the most effective weapons at 
our command. If we can succeed in preventing a 
resort to arms, we are confident that the peoples 
of the world will ultimately choose democracy as 
the system that assures them more freedom and 
greater material benefits than any other. 

Here I want to emphasize that this is a task in 
which we all are involved and in which you who 
are engaged in foreign trade can play a doubly 
important part. The stakes are high. The brunt 
of the battle may be borne by the Government, but 
like modern war, this is a total effort in which we 
are all equally engaged, whether in a commanding 
or a supporting role. Whether as Government 
officials or businessmen, we must make our maxi- 
mum effort in the same cause. We must find how 
we can coordinate our respective efforts to greatest 
advantage. 

The best antidote for Communism is a universal 
sense of security and economic well-being. There- 
fore, the primary objective of the United States is 
the promotion of stability and recovery as the first 
prerequisites of a peaceful and prosperous world. 
This country is the principal source for the finan- 
cial aid and the agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction required to restore war-wrecked economies 
and build up underdeveloped areas. But if world 
recovery achieved by these means is to continue and 


* Made before the National Foreign Trade Convention 
in New York City, on Nov. 8, 1948, and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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yield maximum returns, a third ingredient is in- 
dispensable. 

Only through the utilization of modern tech- 
nical and administrative “know-how”, of which 
the United States also is the primary source, can 
many of the peoples we aid capitalize fully on the 
reconstruction and development which they are so 
eager to carry forward. This third form of as- 
sistance is essential to make the first two most 
effective. Our partners in this cooperative enter- 
prise need to build up a considerable corps of 
trained and competent technicians, specialists, and 
administrators to carry on the programs once they 
are well begun. Otherwise the gains first made 
with the impetus of American aid may be lost. 
Fortunately, this kind of help is far less expen- 
sive than the first two. Although our capital and 
production that can be spared for use abroad are 
definitely limited, our supply of exportable “know- 
how” is proportionately much larger. And even 
by the narrow standard of American self-interest, 
the benefits, both tangible and intangible, are con- 
siderable. 


U.S. Experience in the Educational-Cultural Fields 


How do we know? Because we have tried it. 
For ten years, the United States Government has 
engaged in a successful program of educational, 
technical, and cultural exchange with the other 20 
American republics and the Philippines. This is 
the “pilot plant” for what is now becoming the 
world’s greatest venture in educational exchange 
as a means of promoting international understand- 
ing, material well-being, and the conditions requi- 
site for peace. 

That undertaking is made possible by the en- 
actment by the Eightieth Congress of the Smith- 
Mundt Act, now known as Public Law 402. The 
passage of this legislation constitutes congres- 
sional recognition that the world-wide struggle be- 
tween democracy and Communism makes it imper- 
ative that the United States Government conduct 
a vigorous information and education program 
in support of our foreign policy. In the educa- 
tional sphere, Public Law 402 authorizes the De- 
partment of State to extend to other parts of the 
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world the exchange arrangements hitherto limited 
largely to the other American republics and the 
Philippines. Another major phase of the educa- 
tional exchange peomam is carried on under 
authorization of the Fulbright Act, which makes 
proceeds from the sale of surplus equipment abroad 
available to facilitate the exchange of students, 
teachers, and researchers. 


Western Hemisphere Program 


Let’s look first at how the general program in the 
Western Hemisphere has operated. I won’t bore 

ou with the statistics, though they are impressive. 

he program has developed along several broad 
lines. This Government has participated with the 
Latin American countries in a number of scientific 
and technical projects on a cooperative basis. 
These cover a wide range of subjects. The test in 
each case is whether the project will further the 
aims of both the United States and the country 
involved. The usual method of operation is that 
this Government provides the services of tech- 
nicians and specialists and the other country fur- 
nishes the physical facilities, such as land and 
buildings, and assigns personnel to work with our 
people. The programs have been carried out b 
many governmental and private agencies rete 4 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation and through the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. 


Coffee Pulp 


Some specific illustrations may be helpful. For 
example, Latin America produces a lot of coffee. 
The pulpy residue from the coffee bean was known 
to be good feed for cattle, but it remained a waste 
product because cattle didn’t like the taste of it 
and therefore wouldn’t eat it. At a cooperative 
experiment station in El Salvador, American and 
Salvadoran researchers mixed other ingredients 
with the coffee-bean pulp and evolved a formula 
that made the witaron palatable to milk cows. So 
this waste material can now be used as a substitute 
for corn. If all the coffee pulp in Latin America 
were converted to cattle feed, it would provide the 
equivalent of about 34 million bushels of corn a 
year. This is significant for both the health and 
the economies of those countries which are now 
producing only a small percentage of the milk 
their people need. 

Civil Aviation 

American civil-aviation technicians have been 
at work in a number of Latin American countries 
for several years, helping them develop airports 
and other aspects of their air-transport systems. 
We can see how important these projects are when 
we realize that some parts of Latin America have 
jumped almost overnight from the era of the ox- 
cart to the era of the airplane, because of the 
general lack of railroads and highways. 
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Population and Agriculture Census 


American statistical experts are now in the 
countries to the south helping plan for the first 
comprehensive the a Remy, 3 census of popula- 
tion and agriculture to be taken in 1950. 

The start of adequate periodic censuses in all 
the American ines covering population, ag- 
riculture, mining, industry, exports and imports, 
and other important economic data, is of course 
tremendously important to us all. 

This kind of practical and effective assistance is 
provided only after the other government has re- 
quested it and after the proposal has been care- 
fully examined and approved by this government. 
The proportion of the total cost borne by the other 
governments has progressively increased. During 
the last fiscal year their aggregate contributions 
were more than double the contribution made by 
the United States. 


Exchange of Professors and Specialists 


The two-way transfer of knowledge and culture 
between this country and the other American re- 
publics is accomplished in still other ways. This 
Government facilitates the visits of outstanding 
professors, specialists, and graduate students of 
the other Americas to the United States for work 
and study in educational, governmental, and pri- 
vate institutions. During the 1947-48 academic 
year, nearly 5,000 students from Latin America 
were studying in the United States. Of this num- 
ber, 162 were given grants-in-aid by our Govern- 
ment. Many others who received no direct finan- 
cial aid were assisted in countless ways through 
the missions abroad, the reception and orientation 
centers in this country, and the skilled staffs of 
the United States governmental and private agen- 
cies working together in this important field. 
Similar assistance is provided to enable industrial 
and government personnel to come to this country 
for on-the-job training. Those who are selected 
usually take an orientation course upon their ar- 
rival and then are assigned to an educational in- 
stitution, an industrial plant, or a government 
agency for intensive practical training for several 
months. 

Not only are we bringing the people of Latin 
America—as many as possible—to us. We are 
taking ourselves, in some measure, to them. Pro- 
fessors, research scholars, and students from the 
United States are encouraged and assisted to 
travel and work in Latin America. The libraries 
and cultural centers maintained partly with the 
financial support of this Government throughout 
Latin America are focal points of contact between 
increasing numbers of.the people of those coun- 
tries and the United States. The libraries empha- 
size reference services and the lending of American 
books. The heaviest demand in many places is © 
for material of a scientific and technical nature. 
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Cultural Centers 
The 28 cultural centers are literally that—places 


where the peoples of our neighboring countries 
gather with Americans resident there, become ac- 
quainted with American literature, American 
music, American art, hear visiting American lec- 
turers, and learn English in classes taught by both 
American and local teachers. These classes are 
important for several reasons. They are one of 
the chief attractions. At Sao Paulo, 5,000 Bra- 
zilians are learning English from American text- 
books at the center. They, and their counterparts 
in other centers, pay for these lessons. The rev- 
enue from the classes and other local sources now 
provides more than 60 percent of the money for 
maintaining the cultural centers, leaving about 40 
percent to be paid by thisGovernment. I think you 
will agree that this substantial degree of local 
support entitles the centers to the autonomy they 
enjoy by virtue of being controlled by local boards, 
usually composed of an equal number of resident 
Americans and nationals of the country. 


American-Sponsored Schools 


The United States Government provides assist- 
ance to some 270 American-sponsored schools in 
Latin America, and in the case of the independent- 
type schools, provides modest financial aid. These 
schools offer an American-type education prima- 
rily for the children of the countries in which they 
are located. In addition they furnish schooling 
for children of American residents, thus serving 
as an additional means of educational exchange. 

This, in brief outline, is the educational-ex- 
change program that we have been conducting 
with the American republics for the past ten years. 
What have we got out of it? Obviously, any- 
thing like an exact estimate in dollars and cents is 
impossible, though the material benefits have been 
considerable. I could cite instances of orders be- 
ing placed for American road-building machinery 
as a result of a visit of Latin American highway 
engineers to this country under Government 
auspices. I could point to sales of laboratory and 
hospital equipment to Latin American institu- 
tions directed by professional people who have 
studied in this country as recipients of govern- 
ment grants. But these are merely by-products. 
I could point to the several million people who 
have learned English at the cultural centers. I 
could refer to definite economic gains made in cer- 
tain regions and countries as a result of coopera- 
tive research and demonstrations by teams of 
North American and Latin American technicians. 


Estimate of the Program , 


The greatest, most valuable, benefits cannot be 
measured because they are intangible. They ex- 
ist in the minds of the people who have been in- 
fluenced in some degree and in some way by these 
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activities—both our own people and the people of 
our neighbors to the south. We know that the ties 
of friendship and respect between our countries 
have grown immeasurably stronger, because they 
are based on greater understanding and more ex- 
tensive personal experience. 

A representative of the State Department re- 
cently made a short visit to the Caribbean and 
the upper part of South America. She noted 
that in Venezuela the Foreign Minister was a man 
who had traveled in the United States in 1944 by 
means of a grant by this Government. She found 
that the director of the National Library had 
studied here in 1947 and was applying North 
American library techniques in his own country. 
The Venezuelan Ambassadors to Colombia, Cuba, 
and the Court of St. James are all men who visited 
the United States on travel grants in 1943. 

This representative found that the present For- 
eign Minister of the Dominican Republic had 
investigated the universities and state educational 
systems of this country on a grant made in 1943. 

he director of the Municipal Library at Habana 
spent three months at the Hispanic Foundation 
of the Library of Congress in 1944 while receiv- 
ingagrant. After studying museum management 
and techniques here in 1944, a public-spirited Co- 
lombian woman returned home to take the lead in 
founding the new National Museum and is now 
its director. 

Perhaps you will say that I am partisan and 
that my estimate of the program should be dis- 
counted. Let me quote a few of the comments 
made at the first meeting of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
by Dr. Jorge Basadre, of Peru. He is now direc- 
tor of the Department of Cultural Affairs of the 
Pan American Union, and is himself a former 
recipient of a travel grant. 

Dr. Basadre commended the quality of the 
teaching of English in the cultural centers and 
Observed that, as a result of this activity, among 
others: “The dream of a boy or girl in our grow- 
ing middle class nowadays is to travel in the 
United States.” As a consequence of the program 
as a whole, Dr. Basadre roe “The United States 
has now among the best professional, academic and 
specialized groups of Latin America, real friends 
who have worked side by side with American sci- 
entists, technicians, scholars and administrators 
and who have seen the way Americans live and 
how they think.” 

The effect has been to create in Latin America 
a climate of opinion more favorable to the United 
States and more enduring, because it is more 
broadly based on the personal interests and ex- 
periences of a larger element of the population. 

The best proof from our own viewpoint of the 
practical value of the broad program of educa- 
tional exchange with the other American repub- 
lics—the ultimate accolade, in my opinion—is the 
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decision of the Eightieth Congress to authorize 
its extension to the rest of the world. And what 
the rest of the world—that part which is free to 


express an opinion, at any rate—thinks of this ~ 


prospect is best measured by the fact that the re- 

uests to this Government for cooperative ex- 
change oe are many times greater than can 
be met from our present budgets. The recommen- 
dation of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, reporting out this legislation last January, 


is worth recalling: 


“.. . the committee believes that the enactment 
of the bill is essential if we are to have mutual 
understanding between the people of the United 
States and the people of other nations which will 
serve as a firm and lasting foundation for world 
peace.” 


World-Wide Program Under 
Smith-Mundt Act 


Some people, even in this country, overlook the 
fact that the Smith-Mundt Act authorizes a world- 
wide educational exchange program on the part 
of this Government, but is not an appropriation 
act. Therefore, as a practical matter, any large- 
scale expansion of the program beyond the West- 
ern Hemisphere depends on the future appropria- 
tion of funds for that purpose. However, a num- 
ber of er governments are so eager to take 
advantage of the enabling legislation that the ex- 
change of persons with other countries has already 
begun. Their governments are reimbursing our 
government agencies for the services of American 
specialists on loan and are paying the way of the 
first wave of their specialists sent here for train- 
ing. 

It is true also that we already have libraries 
and reading rooms in a number of other countries 
outside this hemisphere, as a result of the wartime 
activities of the Ow1, and these are being ex- 
panded and increased. Please do not think of 
these libraries as mere collections of books. That 
would be a serious mistake. Libraries are people. 
Our librarians are ambassadors of ideas. Through 
their work, thousands of people in many countries 
have developed the habit of going directly to 
United States information libraries—as well as a 
high degree of confidence in what they find there. 
It is true also that even with our present budget 
we are able to cooperate with private institutions 
and agencies in effecting an exchange of persons 
with a number of countries. The fact is that edu- 
cational institutions and private agencies were the 
pioneers in this kind of exchange, and when the 
Government entered the field as a latecomer it was 
primarily as a supplementary and facilitating 
agency. 

Although the Smith-Mundt Act throws the full 
weight of the Government behind this work and 
makes possible an increase in its scope in keeping 
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with the requirements of present world conditions, 
we will continue to utilize the experience, the or- 
ganization, and the programs of private agencies 
to the greatest possible extent. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the State Department branch for volunta 
programs assisted some 400 organizations, includ- 
ing groups concerned with industrial training of 
people from other countries. The Government 
will continue to play a supplemental role. 


Benefits Under Fulbright Act 


The benefits of cooperation between Government 
and private agencies are well illustrated by the 
initial undertakings under the Fulbright Act. 
You will recall that the funds made available by 
this act consist only of the currencies of other 
countries and do not include dollars. The forei 
exchange funds can be used to finance the studies 
of American students and the work of American 
teachers and researchers at educational -institu- 
tions, either American or local, in the countries 
which sign the Fulbright Act agreements with the 
United States. Foreign nationals studying in 
American institutions in other participating coun- 
tries also may be aided. Foreign nationals study- 
ing, teaching, or doing research in this country, 
however, can be aided only to the extent of travel 
expenses payable in foreign currencies. To re- 
ceive such aid, the recipient must show that he can 
maintain himself with dollar funds while in this 
country studying at or working in connection with 
an approved educational institution. 

This Government has now signed Fulbright Act 
agreements with eight countries and is working 
toward agreements with twelve more. Thus far, 
every applicant found eligible for a travel grant 
to this country on Fulbright funds has been able 
to qualify as to maintenance here, thanks to schol- 
arships, grants, and other forms of aid from pri- 
vite agencies. This sort of practical cooperation 
makes both Government and private funds go 
further and swells the flow of the exchange of 
persons. 

I would hesitate to hazard a guess as to the 
number of Americans and other nationals who 
will eventually benefit from the Fulbright pro- 
gram, but it will run into the thousands. So far, 
about half the beneficiaries have been Americans 
going abroad and about half, foreign nationals 
coming here. We hope that something like this 
ratio can be maintained throughout the life of the 
program. 

Reciprocal Nature of the Educational 
Exchange Principle 

I want to emphasize this two-way nature of the 
educational exchange principle. Perhaps my dis- 
cussion of the programs already in effect has given 
the impression that the United States is in a posi- 
tion to give much more than it receives—that it is 
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largely a question of exporting our technicians 
and know-how to other countries. If I have in- 
advertently given that impression, let me hasten 
to correct it. By its very nature the exchange 
program provides benefits to both sides, and if we 
in the United States do not take full advantage of 
our opportunities, it will be our own fault. We 
of all people—we whose culture, science, institu- 
tions, even ourselves, are the composite products 
of all nations and people—should appreciate how 
much we stand to gain through the enrichment of 
our own lives by what we can learn from others. 
Our whole country will benefit immensely from the 
new viewpoint and increased understanding ac- 
quired by the thousands of Americans studying 
and teaching in other lands under the Fulbright 
program, as well as from our contacts with the 
thousands of foreign nationals who live among us 
for a while. 


Primary Aims 


What is the real purpose of all this effort? Is it 
the spread of knowledge and skills—the teaching 
of ingenious techniques of which we are justifiabl 
proud—the cultivation of an insubstantial “ea 
comforting aura of good will? Is it the stimula- 
tion of a greater demand for American products? 
These are worth-while by-products. They are not 
our primary alms. 

Our paramount purpose, I submit, must be the 
cultivation at home and the encouragement abroad 
of the living, dynamic spirit of democracy. We 
do not invite these guests into our national home 
to indoctrinate them with ready-made opinions or 
to spoon-feed them prescribed doses of American 
culture or thought. We welcome them so that 
they may partake with us, on equal terms, of a way 
of life which we believe offers the greatest oppor- 
tunities for the growth and development of the 
individual, the nation, mankind. We invite them 
to experience and to observe American democracy 
with an inquiring mind and a discerning eye. 
They are free to judge us as they see fit. They are 
exposed, as we are, to the clash of contending views. 
They may examine our defects, and appraise the 
ead and vigor with which we strive to correct 
them. 

In encouraging throughout the world the politi- 
cal principles of democracy, education and educa- 
tional exchanges are and will continue to be of 
tremendous importance. I am personally con- 
cerned that the present conflict in the world is a 
clash between two political systems. One is based 
on democracy, the dignity and freedom of the in- 
dividual. The other is based on the police state, 
the concentration camp, thought control, and sup- 
pression of human liberties. Many of us today 
believe that we should maintain and broaden edu- 
cational contacts, among both democratic and to- 
talitarian nations. For education can lead 
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strongly and vigorously in the ultimate transfor- 
mation of the present precarious peace into an 
enduring peace. 

The United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange, under the chairmanship of 
Chancellor Harvie Branscomb of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, has been energetically studying this prob- 
lem. At its October meeting, the Commission ad- 
vised the Secretary of State— 


1. The greatest usefulness of educational ex- 
change programs will be in relation to the free 
and democratic countries of the world, which are 
glad to avail themselves of its reciprocal advan- 
tages ; 

5. Since for the present most of the eastern 
European governments are unwilling to recipro- 
cate, and the Smith-Mundt Act laid down the prin- 
ciple that all official exchanges should be upon a 
reciprocal basis, it is not recommended that the 
United States sponsor government-supported ex- 
changes with them “until their governments give 
evidence of cooperation in the mutually helpful 
and friendly spirit of the Act”; 

3. But the Department of State should not 
close the door to the many unofficial opportunities 
for contacts and exchange of persons with these 
countries, the Department should facilitate these 
exchanges initiated and supported by voluntary 
agencies. 


The Commission, pointing out that such inter- 
change will require careful control, said elo- 
quently: 


“To cut off contacts with the totalitarian nations 
of the world because of fears as to what might 
happen to democratic institutions through such 
contacts would imply a weakness which has no 
justification in fact. No army ever burned its 

ridges except in retreat. The democratic way of 
life is not now in retreat.” 


We must never forget the distinction that has 
been drawn by Chairman Branscomb—that our 
objective is cultural and educational exchange, not 
penetration. ‘The philosophical basis of our effort 
is the assumption that the other parties to this 
arrangement are as well qualified and as deter- 
mined as we are to shape their thinking by the 
democratic process. Not by the imposition from 
without of preconceived, inflexible dogma, but by 
access to information, interpretation and opinion 
from a wide variety of sources. We are dedicated, 
in our dealings with other peoples as well as with 
ourselves, to maintain and defend the free com- 
petition of ideas. We are dedicated to guarantee 


the individual the right to reach his own conclu- 

sions by the process of unfettered reason and the 

exercise of his own judgment. The continuous 

operation of this process is basic to democracy. 
(Continued on page 681) 
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Oklahoma Submits First Electors’ Certificate 


[Released to the press November 19] 


The Department of State received on November 
19 the first certificate of ascertainment of electors 
for President and Vice President as a result of the 
national election held on November 2. 

The first certificate received in Washington is 
from Governor Roy J. Turner of Oklahoma and 
is dated November 15. The certificate, under the 
seal of the State, gives the names of all candidates 
appearing on the State ballot to be electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice President, and the votes received b 
each party’s candidates. Certificates which will 
by law be received from all States will contain the 
same information, so that the 48 certificates from 
the States will together show the‘ total national 
vote, for President and Vice President, as deter- 
mined by the laws of each State. 

The lapse of time between the known result of 
the election and the preparation of the certificate 
of ascertainment of electors is due to the official 
accuracy required in the certificate. The election 
authorities in the voting units of each State must 
be certain of their counts before reporting them to 
the State Board of Elections or other officials in 
accordance with the State law. The certificate 
cannot be made until the records are complete for 
each State as a unit. This usually takes several 
weeks. In 1944 the national election was held on 


November 7 and the first certificate was received 
on November 29, while the last one was delayed 
until January. 

The purpose of the certificate of ascertainment 
of electors is to provide necessary information to 
the Congress, which canvasses the votes of electors 
and declares therefrom the names of the persons 
chosen to be President and Vice President. The 
certificate designates, under seal of the State, 
the persons chosen by majority vote of the elec- 
torate to perform the function of electors. The 
electors, who equal in number the delegation of 
the State in Congress, will sign and certify their 
separate ballots for President and Vice President 
at their meetings in each State next December 13. 

The Secretary of State will transmit to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate and the 
pe a oy of the House of Representatives copies 
of the certificate of ascertainment of electors.’ 
This provision of the law enables each House of 
Congress to assure itself that the ballots for Presi- 
dent and Vice President have been cast by the duly 
appointed electors. 

The certificate of the Governor of Oklahoma 
shows that only two parties participated in the 
election of November 2 in that State. The Demo- 
crats polled 452,782 votes and the Republicans 
268,817, a total of 721,599. 


TEXT OF CERTIFICATE 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Certificate 


Whereas, there has been certified to me by the 
State Election Board of the State of Oklahoma, as 
the result of the final ascertainment, under and in 
pursuance of the laws of the State of Oklahoma, 
of the general election held in said State, on the 
2nd day of November, 1948, to elect Presidential 
and Vice-Presidential Electors as provided by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States of 
America, and 
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Wuereas, from an examination of said certifi- 
cate I find that the law covering such election has, 
in all things, been observed, and that such election 
was duly and regularly held, and 

Wuenreas, it appears that in said election the fol- 
lowing named persons, who constitute all the can- 
didates for Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
Electors, for whose election any and all votes have 


been given or cast, each received the number of 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1948, p. 587. 
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votes set opposite their names for Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential Electors, viz: 


Name Politics Votes Received 


Tom G. Drake ) 
W. D. Hastings 
Johnson D. Hill 

8. D. Williams 

Oscar E. Wyatt 

Ray A. Martin , 
Johnston Murray 
John E. Turner 
Floyd W. Ball 

Tom C. Greer } 


DEMOCRATS 452,782 


Wayne Anderson ) 
Perry F. Brown 
Robert E. Lee 
Charles C. Hawk 
Homer L. Biggerstaff ' 
Thomas G. Jackson 
Roy B. Hall 
Warren B. Morris 
John Adams 

John Fry ] 


REPUBLICANS 268,817 





Now, therefore, 1, Roy J. Turner, the Governor 
of the State of Oklahoma, by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me by law, do hereby declare, pro- 
claim and certify that: 


Tom G. Drake 
W. D. Hastings 
Johnson D. Hill 
Oscar E. Wyatt 
Ray A. Martin 
Johnston Murray 
John E. Turner 
Floyd W. Ball 
Tom C. Greer 

8. D. Williams / 


>} DEMOCRATS 





each having received the greatest number of votes 
for the offices of Presidential and Vice-Presiden- 
tial Electors of the State of Oklahoma, are each 
and all of them duly elected to such offices, and by 
virtue thereof, are entitled to all the rights, 
privileges, immunities, and emoluments pertaining 
to said offices. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused these presents to be attested by 
the Great Seal of the State of Oklahoma, this the 
15th day of November, in the year of our Lord, 
Nineteen Hundred and Forty-eight, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the 
One Hundred and Seventy-third. 

Roy J. Turner 
The Governor of the State of Oklahoma 
Attest : 
Witi1am CaRTWRIGHT 
Secretary of State of the 
State of Oklahoma 
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President Asks for Legislative Programs 
[Released to the press by the White House November 8] 


Text of a letter which the President has sent to 
the heads of departments and agencies of the 


Government 
November 6, 1948 
“Dear—— 

You are requested to submit to me by November 
29, 1948, the subjects which you would propose 
for inclusion in the State of the Union message 
and the Economic Report of the President to 
presented to the Congress in January, 1949, to- 
gether with a brief explanation of each subject, its 
relationship to the current activities and plans of 
the Commission, and the relative emphasis which 
you would recommend. You should include any 
views which you may care to present at this time 
concerning special Presidential messages during 
the forthcoming session of the Congress. Your 
reply should be forwarded directly to me at the 
White House. 

You are also requested to submit by November 
29, a report on the proposed legislative program 
of your Commission. Your report should show 
(1) the subject matter of all legislation which you 
desire to propose for consideration at the forth- 
coming session, (2) the state of readiness of legis- 
lative drafts and supporting material, (3) refer- 
ence to the bills and House or Senate reports in the 
80th Congress concerning the subjects covered in 
your program, together with a brief appraisal of 
the adequacy of these bills, (4) your views on the 
timing of introduction and Congressional con- 
sideration, and (5) the names of other depart- 
ments and agencies which, in your judgment, are 
interested in the same subjects. While these re- 
ports should be as complete as possible, supple- 
mentary listings may be submitted until December 
15, 1948, but it is expected that your legislative 
program will be fully developed by that date. 
These legislative reports should be forwarded to 
me through the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. They will not, of course, replace the in- 
dividual submissions required by Budget Circular 
No. A-19. 

Ten copies of your replies to these requests will 
be required for use in the Executive Office. The 
White House staff, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, or the Bureau of the Budget may make 
additional requests for material or arrange for 
discussions with your representatives to whatever 
extent may be required. 


Very sincerely yours, 
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Registration Regulations of Polish Securities 
Held by Americans 


[Released to the press November 19] 
The attention of American owners or custodians 
of Polish securities issued to bearer prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, is called to regulations of the Polish 
Government whereby these documents must be 
registered prior to March 15, 1949, in the names 
of the owners thereof, or become invalid. The 
regulations apply to all shares, bonds, notes, and 
io evidence of indebtedness except documents 
issued to bearer by the Government, documents 
issued outside of the country, coupons, bank notes 
and other documents payable at sight, and docu- 
ments containing a nonannulment reservation. 
The uniform text of the pertinent decree-law as 
last amended on April 14, 1948, is contained in the 
Polish Journal of Laws No. 22, as Item No. 88. 
Article (4) thereof provides that the registration 
of documents ee will be conducted by consular 
offices of the Polish Government, the locations of 
which in the United States are: 


49 East Cedar Street, Chicago, III. ; 

1864 National Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. ; 
151 East 67th Street, New York, N. Y.; 

49 North Craig Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Registration requires the full name, address, and 
signature of the owner, his or her nationality 
citizenship, and statement regarding when and 
from whom the documents were purchased. The 
documents themselves should be presented for the 
pertinent information concerning registration to 
be noted thereon. If lost or destroyed while in the 
possession of juristic persons recognized by public 
law, registration may be effected by certificates 
issued by such entities on the basis of preserved 
books or other written proofs. These certificates 
should include an exact description of the lost or 
destroyed documents including their serial num- 
bers and other pertinent information. Certified 
copies of these certificates are to be attached to the 
registration records. 

The decree-law further provides procedure for 
the invalidation of any bearer documents lost, 
destroyed, or stolen between September 1, 1939, 
and December 17, 1945, if application is made prior 
to March 15, 1949. A full description of these 
documents with proof of possession and loss must 
be presented for final determination by competent 
Polish courts to whom lists of registered docu- 
ments are to be delivered by the registrars. 


Mexico Pays Seventh Annual Claims 
Convention Installment 


[Released to the press November 19] 


The Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Mexico, 
Rafael de la Colina, has presented to Paul C. 
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Daniels, Director of the Office of American Re- 
public Affairs, the Mexican Government’s check 
for $2,500,000 (United States currency) repre- 
senting the seventh annual installment due to the 
United States under the claims convention con- 
cluded November 19, 1941. Mr. Daniels requested 
the Chargé d’Affaires to convey to his Govern- 
ment an expression of this Government’s apprecia- 
tion. 

Under the terms of the convention, Mexico 
agreed to pay the United States $40,000,000 
(United States currency) in settlement of certain 
property claims of citizens of the United States 
against the Government of Mexico as described 
in the convention. Payments heretofore made 
amount to $21,000,000. With the present payment 
of $2,500,000, the balance remaining to be paid 
amounts to $16,500,000 to be liquidated over a 
period of years by the annual payment by Mexico 
of not less than $2,500,000 (United States cur- 
rency). 


Status of Treaties To Avoid 
Double Taxation 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 15 that discussions will open in Washington 
before the end of February between American and 
Norwegian technical experts looking to the con- 
clusion of treaties for the avoidance of double 
taxation and for administrative cooperation in 
prevention of tax evasion with respect to income 
taxes and to taxes on estates of deceased persons. 

On November 19 it was announced that similar 
discussions are contemplated at an early date be- 
tween American and Italian technical experts. 

If the discussions are successful and bases for 
agreements are found, they will result in the prep- 
aration of draft treaties which will be submitted by 
the negotiators to their respective Governments 
for consideration with a view to signing. 

In preparation for the discussions, the American 
delegation will welcome conferences with inter- 
ested parties or statements and suggestions from 
them concerning problems in tax relations with 
the two countries. Communications in this con- 
nection should be addressed to Mr. Eldon P. King, 
Special Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
— om of Internal Revenue, Washington 
25, D. C. 

In effect at the present time are six tax conven- 
tions with four different countries—treaties deal- 
ing with income taxes with Sweden, France, Can- 
ada, and the United Kingdom, and those covering 
death taxes with Canada and the United Kingdom. 
Treaties for the avoidance of double taxation of 
income have been signed with the Netherlands and 
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Denmark and approved, with reservations, by the 
United States Senate. The treaties have been ap- 
proved by the Parliaments of the Netherlands and 
Denmark. 

A treaty with France, revising the income tax 
treaty of 1939, which will remain in effect, and 
covering estate taxes in addition, has also been 
approved by the United States Senate. Similar 
action has not yet been taken by France. 

A draft income tax convention with Belgium, 
which was formulated in 1946, was signed Octo- 
ber 28.1. Final agreement on a similar convention 
with Luxembourg is anticipated in the near future. 

A convention for the avoidance of the double 
taxation of incomes by the United States and the 
Union of South Africa was signed in December 
1946. Another on the double taxation of estates 
was signed by the two countries in April 1947. 
These two treaties, as well as one with New Zea- 
land, are now pending before the United States 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


General Marras of Italy To Visit United States 


[Released to the press November 18] 
General Omar Bradley, Chief of Staff, U.S. A., 
who last year visited Italy, has now invited Gen- 
eral Efisio Marras, Chief of Staff of the Italian 
Army, to visit, in turn, the United States. 
General Marras will be in the United States for 
about 15 days and will visit the principal military 
schools and training centers. 


Panamanian Journalist and Educator 
Visits United States 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 19 that Gil Blas Tejeira, prominent newspaper- 
man, writer, and educator of Panama, has arrived 
for a three months’ visit in the United States, dur- 
ing which he will visit educational institutions and 
observe the functioning of the American press and 
radio. His visit has been arranged under the 
travel-grant program of the Department. 

After two weeks in Washington, Mr. Tejeira 
will visit Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. He 
has been invited to give addresses at Colgate Uni- 
versity and Tipp City, Ohio, and will later visit 
Chicago and points in the southwest. The re- 
mainder of his itinerary as now planned includes 
Chicago, Salt Lake City, the Grand Canyon, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, the Palomar Observa- 
tory, points in New Mexico and Texas, and New 
Orleans. 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1948, p. 585. 
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Educational Exchange Program 


for 1950 Reviewed 
[Released to the press November 16] 


An item-by-item review of the State Depart- 
ment’s plans for educational exchange during the 
fiscal year 1950 was undertaken by the United 
States Advisory Commission during its two-day 
session in Washington on November 15 and 16. 

Scrutinizing the various cooperative projects of 
scientific, technical, cultural, and educational ex- 
change sponsored or assisted by the United States 
Government, the Commission commenced review 
of the Department’s 1950 program plans with a 
view to making its recommendations to Congress, 

“Tt is our purpose to determine as nearly as pos- 
sible the relative needs for and the relative value 
of each phase of the exchange program,” explained 
Dr. Harvie Branscomb, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. “This requires evalution of the extent and 
scope of each operation of the entire program. 
And we want to be assured that the government is 
utilizing existing private agencies wherever pos- 
sible. We want to be satisfied that we are getting 
the maximum value for every dollar spent”. 

The Commission devoted major attention to 
plans this year which call for additional funds to 
make possible the extension of cooperative educa- 
tional and cultural projects to Europe, the Near 
East, and Africa, and the Far East. These proj- 
ects were authorized by the Smith-Mundt Act, 
which was passed by the last Congress. Promi- 
nent among the activities planned in this expan- 
sion is an increase in the number of United States 
libraries abroad and an enlarged program of ex- 
change of students, teachers, and specialists. The 
methods by which these programs will be set up on 
a two-hemisphere basis received serious study by 
the Commission. 

Key officials of the Department having respon- 
sibility for administration of the exchange pro- 
gram attended the sessions to answer queries of the 
Commission and to supply technical data. Among 
those present were Howland H. Sargeant, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State, and Dr. William C. 
Johnstone, Jr., Director of the Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange. 

In addition to Dr. Branscomb, Chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University, the Commission includes 
Mark Starr, Educational Director of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union; Harold 
Willis Dodds, President of Princeton University; 
Karl Taylor Compton, President of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; and Martin P. McGuire, 
Professor at Catholic University. Mr. Starr 
serves as vice chairman. 

The Commission will convene again on Decem- 
ber 13 and 14, and it is expected that final recom- 
mendations will be forthcoming at that time. 
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U.S. Education Foundation Makes 
Plans for 1949 


[Released to the press November 18] 

Alan G. Kirk, American Ambassador to Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, announced on November 
18 that the board of the United States Education 
Foundation, established to carry out student ex- 
changes under the Fulbright agreement, has held 
its first meeting and was able to reach tentative 
agreement on its program for the calendar year 
1949. 

The act was signed by the United States, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg on October 8. 

The Ambassador, who acts as honorary chair- 
man, also made public the names of the directors 
of the Foundation and its officers. They are: for 
the United States, Douglas MacArthur, first secre- 
tary of the American Embassy, chairman; Eric 
Kocher, labor attaché of the American Embassy, 
treasurer; Mrs. Alice R. Hager, press and cultural 
attaché of the American Embassy ; Col. Robert P. 
Pflieger, education member; William Burr Gregg, 
business member. For Belgium, Gaston Vande 
Veegaete, general director for Higher and Second- 
ary Education, Ministry of Public Instruction ; 
Jean Willems, director Belgo-American Educa- 
tional Foundation for Luxembourg; Dr. Henri 
Loutsch, surgeon, and director of State Veterinary 
Research Station in Luxembourg. 

The board will open an office in the Fondation 
Universitaire, 11 Rue d’Egmont, Brussels, about 
the first of the year and has appointed Jacques 
Marie-Ghislain van der Belen, secretary, Belgo- 
American Educational Foundation, as executive 
officer. 

The program for exchange of students during 
1949 will be submitted to the Secretary of State of 
the United States for his approval as is required 
under the act. When final negotiations are com- 
pleted, public announcement will be made of the 
time and place for receipt of applications from 
candidates for up to $150,000 in Belgian francs 
which will be available each year for the fellow- 
ship awards. 


American To Teach Public Health Course 
at University of Chile 
[Released to the press November 18} 


Social medicine and public health will be the 
subjects of a course of lectures at the University of 
Chile to be given by Brigadier General Edgar E. 
Hume, U.S. Army, who is visiting Chile for this 
purpose at the special invitation of the University 
Rector, Sr. Juvenal Hernandez. 

General Hume arrived in Chile on November 17 
and on November 19 he will open a new 120-bed 
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Chilean Army tubercular hospital which will bear 
the name of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The institu- 
tion, which is located at Guayacan, about 25 miles 
from the capital city, Santiago, was constructed 
jointly by the Chilean Government and the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs at a cost of $300,- 
000, to meet a keenly felt demand for such medical 
facilities. 





Helping the World To Know Us Better—Continued from 
page 676 


I doubt very much whether anyone, however 
ifted, can really teach democracy. It can onl 
learned—often by ways we know not of. x 
Brazilian industrialist came to this country 
recently to study our rural free delivery system, 
an institution unknown in Brazil. He lived with 
a farm family and observed the life of their com- 
munity. He learned the intricacies of R. F. D. 
with little trouble. But when I attended a lunch- 
eon with him in Washington before he returned 
home, the impression that kept recurring to his 
mind, with undiminished vividness, was some- 
thing we take for granted—the way the trustful 
postman leaves letters, newspapers, even packages 
in open, unattended country mailboxes, from 
which they are taken only by the rightful owner. 
To my Brazilian acquaintance that was the 
clincher for American character. 

By all means, let us open our doors, as wide as 
we can, to our neighbors, and invite them to join 
with us in the search for truth and understanding. 
But let us never swerve from one steadfast pur- 
pose in promoting international understanding— 
the encouragement of the spirit and principles of 
democracy itself. There is no room for compro- 
mise and a middle ground on the basic principles 
of democratic freedom. The individual must be 
free to choose his religion and confess it openly; 
the scientist free to accept unfettered the evidence 
of test tube and microscope; the journalist to re- 
port the facts as he sees them; and the editor to 
comment as he chooses. 

Each one of us must remember that to preserve 
our own liberties, we must champion the right not 
only of our neighbors and fellow countrymen to 
be free, but of all humanity to be free. We are 
free save in one respect : we are not free to condone 
those practices and principles which lead to the 
destruction of freedom itself. 

So long as the basic purpose of American educa- 
tion in promoting international understanding is 
firmly rooted in this, our democratic testament, 
we need never fear the outcome of a larger and 
larger volume of educational exchanges. 
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Departmental Regulations 


205.2 Development of the Administrative and Budget- 
ary Implications of Proposed Program Legislation: 
(Effective 9-8-48) This regulation provides for the timely 
consideration of the administrative and budgetary impli- 
cations of proposed program legislation by the officers cor- 
cerned and establishes the procedure for the preparation 
of legislative proposals. 


I CONSIDERATION. Frequently, in drafting program 
legislation, insufficient attention is given to the eventual 
management of the program. Programs can be carried out 
effectively and within acceptable time schedules, only if 
the enabling legislation and Executive orders are so drawn 
as to facilitate, rather than. hamper, administration. To 
insure this result close working relationships are required 
between program proponents, legislative drafting officers, 
and the organization and budget staff for the development 
of the legislative plan, as well as its eventual execution. 


II Procepure. The procedure for the preparation of 
new or modified legislation is as follows: 


A When program officers have determined the need 
for new or modified legislative authority they will, at that 
time and in accordance with DR 205.1, advise C-LC of the 
proposals to be made. 

B Upon request of C-LC the appropriate staff mem- 
bers of the Division of Organization and Budget (OB) will 
assist the program officers and the Legal Adviser (L) to 
insure that the draft legislation is such as to facilitate ef- 
fective and economical administration. OB staff members 
will not be concerned with the timeliness or substantive 
aspects of proposed program legislation, but will be respon- 
sible to the Assistant Secretary-Administration for its or- 
ganization, budget, personnel, and related aspects. 
Through the organization and budget staff, the technical 
advice of other units concerned with general administra- 
tion will be secured. 

Cc When legislative proposals involve activities of the 
Foreign Service, OB will call upon the Office of the Foreign 
Service (OFS) and its divisions for staff assistance neces- 
sary to insure that adequate consideration is given to ad- 
ministrative problems in the field. 

D C-LC will keep OB currently informed as to the 
progress of the legislation through the Congress so that 
timed and concerted action may be taken, if necessary, to 
insure that contemplated changes adversely affecting even- 
tual administration are brought to the attention of the 
cognizant committees by C-LC. 

E When the legislation has been enacted, OB will 
assist the program officers (including OFS when foreign 
operations are involved) in drafting and clearing any nec- 
essary Executive Orders and other required documents on 
organization, delegations of authority, program and ad- 
ministrative procedures, and the Departmental or Foreign 
Service regulations and materials necessary to the admin- 
istration of the program. 

F If, in its analysis of operations, OB finds that 
changes in existing authority of law will facilitate effective 
and economical operation of programs, it will propose 
changes and, in collaboration with the appropriate pro- 
gram officers and L, take appropriate action and secure 
clearances through established channels. 


205.1 Development of Program Legislation: (Effec- 


tive 9-8-48) This regulation defines the responsibility 
for recommendations regarding the legislative program of 





the Department, the consideration of draft legislation by 
all interested offices, and the securing of comments on leg- 
islative proposals referred to the Department. 


I CONSIDERATION OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS. Legisla- 
tive proposals which the Office of the Counselor (C) ree- 
ommends as to timeliness, relationship to the Department’s 
total legislative program, appropriateness from the stand- 
point of Congressional relations, and consideration of the 
interests of affected areas of the Department will be re- 
ferred to the Secretary or Under Secretary for decisions 
and, if approved, for transmission to the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Congress, or the President, as the case may be, 


II PROPOSALS FOR NEW oR MODIFIED LEGISLATION. 
When officers have determined the need for new or modi- 
fied legislative authority they will, at that time, inform 
the Legislative Counsel (C-LO). C-LC, upon receipt of 
such information, will insure that the interests of all af- 
fected areas of the Department will be considered. C-LO 
will advise and assist the officer in discharging his respon- 
sibility for the prompt and complete coordination of the 
proposals within the Department. For the procedure gov- 
erning the development of administrative and budgetary 
implications of proposed program legislation, see DR 205.2. 


III PROPOSALS REFERRED TO THE DEPARTMENT. Legisla- 
tive proposals originating outside the Department and re- 
ferred to it for comment will be routed to C-LC. C-LO 
will obtain the comments from all interested offices before 
preparing a statement covering the Department’s position 
on the proposal. 


Appointment of Officers 


John M. Allison as Deputy Director of the Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs, effective November 1, 1948. 

Max W. Bishop as Chief of the Division of Northeast 
Asian Affairs, effective November 1, 1948. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Educational Exchanges Under the Fulbright Act. Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Series 2. Pub. 3197. 


6 pp. 10¢. 
Gives background, benefits, and administration of Act 
with “supplementary reports” listing members of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and countries now 
participating. 
Aspects of United States Participation in International 
Civil Aviation. International Organization and Confer- 
ence Series IV, International Civil Aviation Organization 
2. Pub. 3209. 118 pp. 


A collection of 18 recent BuLLeTIn articles on the 
subject. 
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Economic Cooperation With the French Zone of Occupa- 
tion of Germany Under Public Law 472—80th Congress. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1784. Pub. 
8268. 58 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and the French 
Zone of Occupation of Germany—Signed at Paris 
July 9, 1948; entered into force July 9, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With Luxembourg Under Public 
Law 472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1790. Pub. 3270. 55 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Luxem- 
bourg—Signed at Luxembourg July 3, 1948; entered 
into force July 3, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With Turkey Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1794. Pub. 3274. 58 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Turkey— 
Signed at Ankara July 4, 1948; entered into force July 
13, 1948. 


International Conference on Safety of Life at Sea. April 
23-June 10, 1948. International Organization and Confer- 
ence Series I, 6. Pub. 3282. 201 pp. 55¢. 


Report of the United States Delegation including final 
act and related documents. 


Challenges and Opportunities in World Health—The First 
World Health Assembly. International Organization and 
Conference Series IV, World Health Organization 2. Pub. 
3311. 9 pp. 10¢. 


An article by Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, U.S. Representa- 
tive, Executive Board, World Health Organization. 


Economic Cooperation With Austria Under Public Law. 


472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1780. Pub. 3265. 63 pp. 20¢. 
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Agreement Between the United States and Austria— 
Signed at Vienna July 2, 1948; entered into force 
July 2, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With the United Kingdom—Under 
Public Law 472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 1795. Pub. 3273. 42 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
Signed at London July 6, 1948; entered into force 
July 6, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With the United States/United 
Kingdom Occupied Areas in Germany Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1785. Pub. 3275. 42 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and the United 
States/United Kingdom occupied areas in Germany— 
Signed at Berlin July 14, 1948; entered into force 
July 14, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With Denmark Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1782. Pub. 3286. 49 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Denmark— 
Signed at Copenhagen June 29, 1948; entered into 
force July 2, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With Greece Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1786. Pub. 3291. 95 pp. 25¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Greece— 
Signed at Athens July 2, 1948; entered into force 
July 3, 1948. 


Commercial Foreign Policy of the United States. Com- 


mercial Policy Series 116. Pub. 3300. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Bulletin reprint. 
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The U.N. and Specialized Agencies 


U.S., France, U.K., and U.S.8.R. Urged To 
Solve Berlin Question: 

Joint Communication From President of 
General Assembly and the Secretary- 
General 

Text of the U.S. Reply 

Discussion of the Palestine Situation in Com- 
mittee I. Statement by Philip C. Jessup. 

Discussion of Armistice Resolution in Security 
Council. Statement by Philip C. Jessup. 
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Eliot Blackwelder, author ef the article on the 18th Interna- 
tional Geological Congress, is Professor Emeritus of Geology, 
Stanford University, and Chairman of the U.S. Geological 
Survey Advisory Committee. Dr. Blackwelder served as 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to the Congress. 
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